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Art. I. Case of the Rev. A. T. McGill. 
(Conculded from page 495.) 


Some attach the same idea to freedom in matters of religion, as in 
politics; that is, liberty for every one to do as he pleases. Nothing 
can be more fashionable than the prevailing spirit of our times, which 
rejects with decided abhorrence those civil requirements which enforce 
a strict conformity to the upright rule of moral action. The exhibition 
of this doctrine is not confined to the political arena. Many seem to 
think that the church is an association designed to foster libertinism, and 
in which the divine love reigns in such bold triumph, as to justify a 
magnanimous disregard of the rules of rigid discipiine. Buta serious 
reflection should convince the judicious, that the nearer we approximate 
to the standard of perfection, the greater will be our conformity to rules 
and requirements of inconceivable strictness. Even Jehovah himself, 
is, speaking after the manner of men, under the law of his own holy 
nature, which regulates all his acts, and a very brief transcript of 
which is revealed to us, for our rule of action. The society of heaven 
have rules very rigid indeed, insomuch that all who do not con- 
form perfectly to them, are excluded from its privileges. Their com- 
munion is emphatically restricted. Myriads of spirits of high order 
were ejected; and their rigid rules of admission exclude from their fel- 
lowship “any thing that detileth,” the least moral stain, all characters 
in the least defective. Were some of our modern liberals there with 
their present sentiments, they would surely take umbrage at these nar- 
row minded *‘ exclusive measures,” and in the exercise of their extended 
love, would propose some important amendments. The more any re- 
ligious community resembles the society of heaven, the greater is her 
advance to perfection; but a quondam Seceder makes a grave objection 
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to this regulation of our church, which fails in this resemblance only in 
point of strictness ; and as he deems this a sufficient reason for leaving 
our society—Query ? Were he now translated above, would he think 
this a sufficient reason for leaving that society, and seeking one of a 
more liberal, open, generous character ? 

Experience sometimes teaches, when plain scripture precepts fail. 
The extraordinary history of the Presbyterian Cnurch for several years 

ast, her full developement of the native tendency of free communion 
in its practical operation, have taught many, who refused instruction in 
any other than in this school. Itis truly astounding that any person, 
long warned of the evils of Jatitudinarianism by approved scriptural 
theory, and being an observant witness of its corrupting, distracting in- 
fluence in that church, should espouse this scheme with so much fervor, 
making it a prominent reason for entering that body, as if it could be 
much ated. tolerated therein. It is probable that a knowledge of this 
fact will equally surprise his new brethren of the orthodox stamp, for 
when Mr. McGil’s sentiment on this subject was stated to one of the 
mosteminent fathers of the Old School, he observed with a manly firm- 
ness, “I can not go that far with him ;” and it is beyond a_ probability 
that in this he expressed the views of a decided majority of his breth- 
ren. After trying the experiment, and seeing its dire effects in produ- 
cing discord and division in their Assembly, they now stand out on the 
wreck, and, as if for the first time, open their eyes on the scene of in- 
jured weeping truth, and disunion, and fearfulruin. This was long pre- 
dicted by their Seceder brethren, as the legitimate result of the scheme, 
and we are happy to find that so many of the leading members of the 
Jate Assembly evince their conviction of its truth, and their determina- 
tion to carry out areform, by resuming their old stand on this subject, 
and by “inquiring for the old paths,” and walking in the “ old way.” 
Nothing can establish peace and unity among them but some such “ ex- 
clusive measures,” as shall separate from their communion those disa- 

reeing in doctrinal sentiment with them, and shall secure a union of 
ane of spirit, a oneness of views. 

A few observations shall be submitted here to the consideration of 
the candid : 

Ist. The names by which God designates the church evidently ex- 
press his will, in opposition to free communion. The term * Church,” 
signifies “ Called out from those unworthy of her association.” “ My 
people—holy nation—chosen generation—peculiar people—the righte- 
ous nation which may enter—my vineyard,” which is said to have “a 
wall or hedge planted” around her, to keep out unworthy characters. 
In Songs iv. 12, she is called “a garden inclosed” from the commons of 
the world, “a spring shut up,” her waters of joyful consolation, her 
privileges are shut up, denied to such as are rendered unworthy by cor- 
rupt faith or practice. She is styled “ one-undefiled,”’ she can not be 
defiled by admitting into ker bosom such as are not one in sentiment 
with her. She is “an orchard of pomegranites,” of choice plants, not 
to be filled with the corrupting weeds and strange wild plants. She is 
the sheep-“ fold,” into which none but the “sheep” must enter. She 
composes the great family of God, his “childreu” bearing the likeness of 
their Father; if, then, any come, and wish to sit among his children, 
but have not the image of Christ on them, or do not evidence their one- 
ness with him by a corresponding faith and practice; if such come up 
“with the sons of God” to feast at his table, and have not “on a wed- 
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ding garment” of a pure profession of faith in Christ’s righteousness, 
they must be rejected as false friends. For the character given of 
thein is “children that will not lie.” will not give the honor and the 
truths of God the “lie” by erring in cither doctrine or practice. 

2d. The example of Jehovah in the government of his church ex- 
presses his will against this scheme of free communion. This is 
evident, not only from his forbidding his chosen Israel to have any fel- 
lowship with the surrounding nations, but also from all the ceremonial 
las and moral prohibitions, actually rejecting all such characters in 
Isracl as were ceremonially or morally unclean, denying them the privi- 
legesof Zion. How plainly was this inculcated in the law of leprousy? 
Though many a leper might have been stillin covenant with God, en- 
joying the sweet communion of his Spirit in seeret, yet the court judz- 
ing from his external appearance, must pronounce him unfit for their 
fellowship, and keep him “ without the camp.” In Neh. xiii, 23-30, it is 
recorded, that a solemn appeal being made to God, and with his appro- 
val, all such as “spoke half the language of Ashdod,” were not pure 
Israelites, or had intermarried among strangers, were deprived of the 
privileges of the sanctuary, were “chased out.” In Hosea xi. 12, we 
tind that “ Ephraim,” or the ten tribes, the great majority of God’s pro- 
fessing people, had become corrupt, “ compasseth me about with lies,” 
but that “Judah,” a small number of true worshippers, witnessed faith- 
fully for the truth, “ yet ruleth with God, and is faithful with the saints.” 
Did God allow Judah to have fellowship with Ephraim? By no means. 
‘Though Ephraim remained sound in many important doctrines of wor- 
ship, yet because she was defiled with moral blemishes, Judah is forbid 
to have communion with her: “ ‘Though thou, Israel, play the harlot, 
yet let not Judah offend.” (Hosea iv. 15.) 

And look at the example of our Saviour, who should be esteemed 
liberal, of expansive love, though some modern liberalists must charge him 
with contracted views, unwor thy of this age of generous teclings. When 
he instituted his church, and gave her form, and rules by which she 
was to be regulated, did he admit into her embrace the Pharisees and 
Sadducees!? ‘These professors, though corrupt in many points, yet at 
the Saviour’s advent, retained many of the truths and leading doctrines 
of divine worship, and at that time constituted the only true church on 
earth. Now the writer of the article uader review, thinks it is only 
necessary to ask, is “that church a church of Christ” if so, its mem- 
bers must be admitted to our communion, no matter how corrupt in 
many leading doctrines of grace. How much wiscr and more geverous 
in his fraternal love is he, than was our Saviour, who refused such ad- 
mittance into his religious community ! 

Aud after the christian church was organized, and her officers in- 
trusted with authority to enforce her rules, after being some time in 
operation, do we not find our Saviour descending, after his ascension, 
and giving her correction and instruction on this very subject? (See 
his “ pistles to the seven churches,” in the first three chapters of Rev. 

specially the i. 12-17.) The church of Pergamos was considered fruit- 
ful, had “not denied his word,” how highly does God commend her? 
But a reproof is administered; for what! For being like the Seces- 
sion Church, too strict in her rulesof admission? No. But for being 
too much like some liberal churches in our day, too loose, too loving and 
Sree in admitting persons to her fellowship. She had admitted the 
Balaamites and the Nicolaitans, “which thing God hated,” and for 
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which he calls her to “repent.” Surely Mr. McGill, with some others, 
would have thought this a noble trait in her character, so excellent a 
quality as would have justified him in leaving the communion of some 
church more strict in this point, and in joining her. And, doubtless, 
with his present views, he could not have remained in her, after 
Jehovah had reformed her, and enforced her rules of close com- 
munion. 

3d. The common sense of mankind, as manifested in the affairs of 
life, condemn this favorite theory. Does not every decent family have 
certain rules of propriety, which must be complied with by friends or 
strangers, when admitted to their common privileges, and which, if vio- 
Jated, will exclude all, even an inmate of the family? Have not every 
civil community similar rules, in granting the rights of citizenship? 
Would a Republic admit as citizens the avowed enemies of Republi- 
<canism, who still boast of their preference or allegiance to some foreign 
despotic power? Is this prudent, is it common sense in civil affairs? If 
so, why not also in the church?) Why should she admit to her privi- 
leges, the avowed enemies of her purity, her chief glory? 

4th. The character given of the church in her greatest advance in 
holiness while on earth, and of her perfection in glory, 1s that none 
but the “pure,” pure in faith and practice, should gain admittance to her 
privileges. Her state during the millennium is set forth by such figures 
as express her oneness, her identity in tbe views and principles of all her 
members. ‘That discord and strife which now mark her divisions, and 
exhibit too much of the spirit of the devouring beasts of prey, shall 
cease; for “the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid—they shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountains.” Her “ watchmen shall lift up their voice together—shall 
see eye toeye.” And in Rev. xx. 3, 4, we learn that Satan shall not 
be permitted to “deceive” her members, that they shall not bear any 
impress of the beast’s “ image,” but shall live and “ reign with Christ.” 
Now, were the Presbyterians, and Arminians, and Hopkinsians, thus 
free from hostile divisions, united, their “ watchmen seeing eve to eye,” 
free from confl.cting sentiments, dangerous errors, the beast’s image, 
were none of them deceived by Satan, but “ reigned with Christ” in 
maintaining the purity of his sacred truths, inter-communion among 
them would be proper in the highest degree. But their present walls 
of separation should be removed, and they merged into one body. 
Such unity, and such communion, have the seal of God’s approbation ; 
and it is the duty of all branches of Zion to seek this with fervent as- 
pirations. But to sit as one at the Lord’s table, whilst they retain their 
wolfish natures, their leopard spots, discordant spirits, ill comports with 
that scriptural unity and communion approved by God. 

But some will say, the millennial state of the church, and her per- 
fection in heaven, are no rule for her now, being a greater advance in 
perfection than is now attainable. Grant this last; still she should “ go 
on to perfection,” aim atit, and “hold fast” her attainments. She will 
be under the same law and regulations in heaven which she has here, 
or at least should have. If perfect strictness in this point be her glory 
in one stage of her existence, surely she should ever aim at attaining 
this glory. And doubtless, if God’s direct government of her on earth, 
or in her heavenly, perfect state, be received as a rule on this subject, 
the Associate Church will never be censured for being “ followers 
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of God” in rejecting from her communion impure, unworthy ap- 
plicants. 

5th. In fine—The scriptures contain an explicit declaration of the 
will of God on this subject. This should decide every controversy. 
The Spirit directs the church of Thessalonica (2 Thess. iii. 6) to 
“ withdraw from every brother that walketh disorderly” —and in v. 14, 
15, to “have no company with him, that he may be ashamed. Yet 
count him not an enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” Now we 
have “withdrawn from our Presbyterian, Methodist and Hopkinsian 
brethren, and some others, esteemed branches of Christ’s true church, 
because we think that in several particulars they “walk disorderly.” 
And why do we thus! Is it because we consider them’ “ enemies?” 
God is our witness, that it is from the purest motives of love to them, 
which constrains us to do the office of a faithful friend in telling them 
their faults, that they “may be ashamed,” and brought to the truth. 
The same injunction is repeated to Timothy, to “withdraw himself 
from such as were of “corrupt minds, destitute of the truth.” When 
the majority of a church becomes corrupt, the faithful minority are 
commanded to “come out of her.”’ (Rev. xviii. 4.) And we have al- 
ready adverted to the reprimand given to the church of Pergamos, 
(Rev. ii. 12-17,) for holding communion with such as were impure. 
We shall now notice only one more passage, (2 Cor. vi. 14-17,) in 
which it is pertinently declared that “light and the temple of God can 
have no communion with the darkness” of error and immorality, “no 
agreement,” no fellowship with such persons, or societies, or systems, 
as disagree with the word of truth and sound doctrine. ‘ Wherefore,” 
says God, ‘‘come out from among them and be separate.” Not so, 
says Mr. McGill; it is “ too restrictive.” We leave him to settle the 
point with the Holy Spirit. If conscience, and candor, and truth ex- 
ert their proper influence, the decision may easily be anticipated. 

A very brief allusion may here be made to the most plausible plan 
urged in favor of this popular scheme, viz: “That our church should 
hold communion with all with whom God holds communion.” Though 
this seems a plausible argument, still we think it based on false assump- 
tions. It assumes that the officers of Christ’s house can discern, as well 
as God, the persons in secret fellowship with him; as also that this se- 
cret communion of the Spirit is acorrect rule for admittance to church 
privileges, both of which are false. Church officers can not judge of 
the inward state of the applicant’s heart, which is known to God only. 
They have two means by which alone they can judge who are worthy, 
their profession and practice. If an applicant make a sound profession 
of his faith in the truths of God’s word, and if his conduct in life 
be according to godliness, they must consider him worthy of their 
communion, although the searcher of hearts should know him to be 
anhypocrite. Such was Judas, whom our Saviour, God, knew to be 
in league with Satan; but because his outward conduct was becoming 
him as a follower of Christ, whom he professed to love and honor, he 
was admitted to his holy communion. Likewise, many have secret 
fellowship with God, who still should not be adinitted to church fellow- 
ship. Thus, in the former dispensation, many righteous persons were 
excluded, because ceremonially or morally unclean, as lepers, or such 
as had touched a dead body, &c. Miraim, sister of Moses, was shut 
out of the camp, though a true believer. These “secret things belong 
to God,” and can be no rule for us. And when “holiness shall be writ- 
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ten” on the doors of admission into God’s heuse, on its altar and furni- 
ture, and on “the thrones of judgment” therein, “in that day there 
shall be no more the Canaanite in the house of the God of hosts.” 
(Zec. xiv. 20, 21.) 

The third reason assigned by the writer of the article here noticed, 
for leaving the Associate Church, is her exclusive use of the divine 
songs of scripture, in worship. He grants that these may be used, but 
thinks numan hymns, the poetic effusions of any uninspired man, equal- 
ly proper. Well, the public voice is in his favor. With two or three 
other branches of Christ’s church we now stand almost alone, pitied, 
calumniated, despised, for retaining this bigotted singularity in our pro- 
fession. Without hoping to be able to stem the tide of popular opinion 
on this subject, or to say any thing which might be esteemed a ray of 
light on this subject, after the sudden influx of such a flood of light, as, 
within a half century, has overwhelmned the churches, and made them 
wise above the ancients, the few subsequent remarks are submitted to the 
honest enquirers of “the good old way” in which “our fathers wor- 
shipped” with divine approbation. 

Ist. In the solemn act of worship our ascriptions of praise, celebra- 
ting the perfections of God, and exulting in the glories of redeeming 
Jove, should possess a purity and dignity suited to the object, and cor- 
responding in elevated worth to its infinite importance. Hence all 
heathen nations, with much industry and talent, have selected their lofti- 
est strains to celebrate their deities. Hence, also, the church of God, 
in every age, has evinced much care and holy jealousy respecting her 
songs of praise. 

2d. As God is infinite in all his perfections, no finite mind can con- 
ceive, or set forth inappropriate expressions, the glory of his character. 
None is adequate to this but a mind aided by the unerring spirit of in- 
finite wisdom. We can in some proper manner celebrate the goodness 
and noble deeds of a fellow-man justly renowned; but when we look 
up to him who fills heaven with his glory, and contemplate the glorious 
things provided for us, and which we crave, but “ which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man,” “who 
is sufficient” to indite a song corresponding in grandeur to the theme ¢ 
Must it not require a large amount of vanity and presumption in any 
one to make the attempt ! 

3d. Jehovah, knowing the inadequacy of man to the task, prepared a 
book or callection of songs suited to his own worship, which he gave to 
his church, and commanded her to sing them in his praise. Could David, 
orany other man, have composed these, he would not have dictated them 
by his Spirit. ‘The.e, in leftiness of sentiment, intrinsic excellence, and 
beauty, bear the impress of their divine author, and are eminenily cal- 
culated to inspire devotional feelings. 

4th. As the objectof her worship is unchanging, and as her character 
and relation to him are ever the same, her songs of praise should be 
stillthe same. [tis shameful ignorance or willing madness which many 
betray, asserting a real difference Letween the Old Testament Church 
and the New, calling this the *“ guspel dispensation.” ‘That, in respect 
to types and. ceremonies there was a difference, is readily admitted ; but 
both dispensations have the same Saviour, the same blessings, the same 
gospel. If her system of praise were in her former dispensation mere- 
ly ceremonial. then indeed it should have been abrogated at the coming 
of Christ, the great antitype; but if it were spiritual and moral in its 
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nature, it must remain unaltered. We grant there are many expres- 
sions and allusions in these psalms of a typical nature; so also there 
are in many portions of the Old Testament. Must we now reject this 
part of scriplure as unfit for New Testament times? It is indeed to 
be lamented that consistency, with this mode of reasoning, has led seve- 
ral religious denominations to consider the Old Testament sc riptures as 
unnecessary at present. But this is too infidel to require refutation. 
With regard to all the expressions in the Psalms of a typical nature, 
pointing toa —. Saviour, or suiting the temple worship, it seems 
evident from their form and import that the Spirit designed them for 
the worship of both dispensations ; for insome the Saviour's triumphs, 
his incarnation and suflerings, his death and ere ascet ry are ce- 
lebrated as being then past. (See Ps. xxii. Ixvili. 18, &e.) Can God 
put more appropriate words of praise into our hear! But do some of 
these speak of the “altar”’—and of “sacrifices?’ So does the Spirit 
in the New Testament, (Heb. xiii. 19,) ‘we have an altar;” and verse 
15, * By him let us offer the sacrifice of praise continually to God.” 
Now if this language be fit to be used by the Spirit in this “gospel dis- 
pensation,’ why not also proper for celebrating his praise ;—using it 
like the apostle in a spiritual sense? That the church ever sustains 
the same relation to Christ as his “ spouse,” and that the matter of her 
praise is in no sense ceremonial, but purely spiritual, is too evident to 
require proof. The conclusion, then, seems irresistible, that since God 
has given her a system of songs, perfect in their nature and suitable- 
ness, and has commanded her to sing these, and since this command was 
not abrogated or revoked by God, she is still obligated to use these 
in his praise. 

5th. Our Saviour and his Apostles, at the institution of the christian 
church used these. This is evident, if we consider that these were the 
divinely authorized hymns of Israel then in use, and that Christ or his 
Apostles composed no others. When it is said they “sung an hymn,” can 
we doubt of what collectionit was! And, as every one acquainted with 
the Greek and Hebrew languages will reacily admit the Book of Psalms, 
are, by the Spirit, called “ Psalins and Songs,” and that “hymn” is a 
Greek term. signifying ‘‘ ode” or song, which word would be quite ap- 
propriate to express a “spiritual ode,” by the Apostles who write in 
Greek ; when, therefore, they repeat the divine injunction to praise God 
“in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs,” would not every unbiassed 
mind refer their allusion to those of inspiration, long known by that 
name? And until those who prefer human to divine hymns bring some 
evidence from history, the possibility of which is denied, that there were 
some other than the sacred psalms, which could have been used and re- 
ferred to by the Apostles, we are bound to consider the sanction of their 
authority in favor of their continued use. 

6th. Since neither Christ nor his Apostles gave the New Testament 
Church any new Psalms, nor authorized her members to alter or amend 
those in use, or to substitute others in their place, such an essay must be 
darin;t presumption in any. If none but divine songs were fit for the 
use of Israel, will any other be fit for his church now? Is she less holy 
than formerly ' If he considered these not suited to his “gospel 
church,” why did he not make provision for the defect? Do we now 
know, better than he, what is suited to her spiritual welfare? How could 
any, destitute of a divine warrant, presume this innovation, without a 
fearful exposure to the divine anathema, Rev. xxii. 18, 19 ? If neither 
David nor Asaph, without the aid of the Spirit, could compose appro- 
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priate hymns for Zion, can any blind erring mortals do it now? Or 
can any poet now have the presumption to lay a claim to inspi- 
ration ? 

7th. The fathers of the primitive church used the Scripture Psalms 
in worship. Their writings contain positive proof of this. Contradic- 
tion is challenged. We consider their example of great importance, as 
they were pillars of christianity in its original purity. And it merits 
special notice, that they punished with judicial censure such as _ intro- 
duced uninspired hymns, as dangerous innovations, tending to corrupt 
the church. Those acquainted with church history will not question 
the truth of these facts. 

8th. Human hymns were sung during “the dark ages,” when the 
church was flooded with the grossest corruption. Though probably the 
scripture songs were sung by some faithful worshippers in obscure 
places, yet the introduction of human hymns corresponded so fully 
with the genius of Popery, that they “grew with its growth,” and 
spread with its corruptions. 

9th. At the Reformation, the church returned to the use of the Divine 
Psalms. Luther, Calvin, and Beza, used careful industry to have these 
translated and adapted to her worship. And all are familiar with the 
remarkable attention paid to this subject by that pure and noble Assem- 
bly of Divines at Westminster. We here take occasion to notice a 
piece of low cunning, designed to deceive, employed by many in high 
repute, who assert that “ Watt or Wesley, has as good a right as Rouse 
to make Psalms.” Rouse did indeed draught a translation of the scrip 
ture Psalms in poetry, but this, like the translation of other parts of 
scripture, was revised and corrected by the Assembly, and received 
the same sanction as any other part of God’s word. So that if we re- 
ceive as divine the translation of Isaiah, we must, by the same authori- 
ty, consider as divine this poetic translation of the Psalms. Do an 
pretend that these other hymns now in use are any thing like a transla- 
tion from the Hebrew original? Or have these received as such the 
solemn sanction of Christ’s house? 

The Presbyterian Church used the Scripture Psalms in the time of 
her greatest purity, and till within better than half a century. Has her 
history since been that of a noble advance in reform and gospel purity 2 
What are her attainments in truth and unity, and brotherly love? Ask 
her late Assemblies. 

10th. The introduction of human hymns is calculated to corrupt the 
worship and promote divisions in the church. One man has as good a 
right as another tomake hymns; Wesley was as fitas Watt; a Ba 
tist as a Hopkinsian, a Unitarian or Universalian, as a Presbyterian. 
Accordingly, each of these sects have hymns containing doctrines suit- 
ed to the peculiar views of each. If their conflicting sentiments be full 
of corrupting error, as each will admit in respect to the others, then 
their hymns are of a corresponding nature. Worshippers naturally im- 
bibe the sentiments of their songs of praise. Can these, composed by 
erring men, under the influence of sectarianism, fail to disseminate the 
corrupting delusive errors? And must they not foster the present divi- 
sions? Did all worship in the words and elevating sentiments of the 
Spirit, might we not anticipate the happiest results from their healing, 

purifying, sanctifying nature? None can doubt, eertainly, that when 
we praise God in the songs composed by himself, he will be well pleased 
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with this sacrifice ; but it may be more than doubted whether he will ac- 
cept the ‘‘ lame sacrifice” of human works. 

11th. We can not expect the glory of the millennium, until the 
churches unite in returning to the use of infallible divine songs of 
praise. Can it be possible that when “every one hath a psalm,” every 
different minister and sect have a hymn of a discordant, contradictory 
nature, there can ever be unity and harmony in their worship? How 
can these “ Watchmen see eye to eye—lift up their voice together, 
and with the voice together sing,’ whilst they continue the use of their 
present jarring false hymns? But who will renounce his favorite 
hymns? Are not Watt’s as good as Wesley’s? But can any claim to 

e as good as God’s? When the Spirit shall be poured out from on 
high, and the creature abased, and God exalted, then all united in their 
living Head shall join together in putting the crown on Christ, and with 
their voices sing in concert the praise of his glorious deeds, in those 
lofty strains indited by his Spirit. These being divine, can be offered 
up with a divine faith; and all can unite with infallible assurance of di- 
vine acceptance. ‘The Lord will hasten it in his time. 

The objector seems in adoubt whether some common hymns might 
not have been used by the Jews and Christ’s disciples. We cannot re- 
move his doubts, for he might with equa! propriety doubt whether there 
were not in the days of Moses two suns. He has the same right to 
suppose the one as the other, there being a destitution of any evidence 
from history which could warrant the supposition! Perhaps his ingenui- 
ty might, like a noted public advocate of human hymns, refer us to Is- 
rael, when Aaron made a calf, they “sung,” they ‘shouted ;” “what 
did they sing?” The suggestion is, that they might have sung some 
hymns, either made for the occasion, or formerly. Well, as it was the 
worship of the Devil, a human hymn would have been much more ap- 

ropriate than “ the Lord’s song.” Let his argument have full weight. 
But let the true Israel sing with gladness the ‘* songs of Zion,” and not 
“worship the creature more than the Creator.” 


HONESTAS. 


Art. Il. Obituary of Mr. Alexander Bachop. 


This excellent man departed this life on Sabbath, the 2d day of 
December, 1838, at his residence in Argyle, N. Y. : 

The steady attachment which Mr. Bachop always evinced to the 
principles, and the liberality he showed to the cause of the Secession 
Church, render his name precious to those of our communion who were 
acquainted with him—and as he was in his whole life exemplary for 
unaffected piety and singular uprightness in business, a short notice of 
him may not be uninteresting to the readers of the Monitor gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Bachop was a native of Scotland, and came to this country 
either in 180i or early in 1802, and shortly afterwards engaged in the 
mercantile business, which he continued to carry on until his decease. 
For the last few years of his life, his health was very feeble; at times 
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it appeared to his friends and himself, that he was almost gone—again 
he would revive, and be able, in some measure, to attend to his ordinary 
business, until the last suunmer, when he Icft his house but seldom, ex- 
cept to attend on public religious exercises, which he continued punctu- 
ally to do, until within a few weeks of his decease. 

Mr. Bachop was well known through an extensive community for 
his singular honesty in business; many anecdotes might be mentioned, 
which would exhibit this part of his character in a very interesting 
and amiable point of view, but as these do not seem to come directly 
within the scope of a religious periodical, | shall pass to another view of 
his character, and proceed to give a brief sketch of him as a religious 
man. 

Mr. Bachop was born of religious parents, his father was an elder in 
the Associate (Anti-Burgher) Church in Scotland. Although Mr. Ba- 
chop had a high opinion of the religious character of his father, he re- 
solved he would not adopt his religious sentiments as his own, or make 
the same profession he had made, without a careful examination of them 
by the unerring standard of the word of God. I am not certain whether 
he was admitted to full fellowship in the church or not, before he left 
Scotland; but have more than once heard him speak of the importance 
with which he viewed that step in his life. And particularly the im- 
portance of making a choice in the present divided state of the church. 
The examination of the grounds upon which the various denominations 
of professing christians differed, and the causes which produced the 
division, was a work of deliberation to him. After much serious and 
solemn investigation, he became fully persuaded of the truth of that 
profession made by the Associate Church. Before he came to this con- 
clusion, there were two great steps which he most carefully investiga- 
ted: Ist. The Secession from the established Church of Scotland in 
1732-34; and 2d. The split which took place in 1747. All the points 
connected with these two events he carefully examined, until he be- 
came convinced of the warrantableness and necessity of the Secession ; 
he was not less clear in espousing the side usually denominated the Anti- 
Burgher. His conclusions on these points having been the result of 
careful and prayerful investigation, were the more permanent; and he 
retained to the last the firm conviction, that the doctrine, worship and 
discipline of the Associate Church were in accordance with the word 
of God, and that he had been led to embrace them by the Spirit of 
God. His steadfastness in adhering to these principles was tried in 
different periods of his life, but particularly towards the last, when 
he withstood unmoved a blast which swept not a few others off 
their feet. 

The agitated state of the church in this section, was a matter of deep 
concern to him; and as he formed his judgment from what he saw him- 
self, and was aman of quick discernment, few persons better under- 
stood the true state of the controversy, or were less liable to be impos- 
ed upon. He was present at the meeting of the Presbytery of Cam- 
bridge, at which his minister, the Rev. Duncan Stalker, was deposed, 
and although a large majority of the congregation (few of them having 
made themselves acquainted with the merits of the case,) supported 
their minister in his non-submission to the authority of Presbytery and 
Synod, Mr. Bachop was one of those who immediately withdrew and 
never heard him again. Until within five Sabbaths of the time of his 
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decease, when he was wholly confined to his room, he attended on pub- 
lic ordinances at the Associate congregation of Argyle. 

He took a deep interest in the concerns of the church at large, and 
not unfrequently attended the meetings of the Associate Synod. After 
the meeting of the Synod of 1837, at Pittsburgh, Mr. Bachop being 
deeply affected with the state of the church, and conceiving that Synod 
had come to some decisions which were injurious to the cause of truth ; 
he expressed his fear that the ministers depended too much on one 
another, and not on the Head of the church, and that for this cause, 
God had suffered them to be visited with a’spirit of disorder and con- 
fusion. 

Looking upon the late meeting of Synod in Philadelphia, as one of 
the deepest importance to the cause of trath and the maintainance of the 
Secession Testimony ; and believins that if the scriptural discipline and 
order for which the Associate Church had been enabled to witness as 
yet in this country, should now be abandoned, that its last foot-hold 
would be lost in America, as it was almost extinct in Scotland, it was 
his intention to attend it, though then in very low and feeble health. 
With this view, he spoke to the writer to engage him a lodging near 
where the Synod would meet. But before the day he had set for start- 
ing arrived, he became worse. The following extract of a letter, writ- 
ten after he found that his health would not permit him to attend the 
meeting of Synod, shows that his faith had been firmly fixed for many 
years on the Rock of Ages: 

“| have a strong impression that my days are almost atanend; pray 
for me, that I may be enabled to go through the valley and shadow of 
death, and be kept fromevil. Since the worthy Mr. Marshall dispensed 
our Lord’s Supper in New-York, in 1802, | have not been in doubts 
about an interest in Christ Jesus, which has been a great support to me ; 
but | have often fallen into improper exercises; I could not believe a 
saint would forget himself so much, if 1 had not had the experience 
of it.” 

Although his faith continued thus firm to the end, yet he often com- 
plained that his exercises were not of that heavenly nature that he could 
wish them to be, and thought there was a deaduess on the church and 
people of God, and that there were not such outpourings and enjoy- 
ments of the Spirit given to christians now in their dying moments, as 
in the days of Halyburton and others. When reminded that he should 
not expect to meet with any thing perfect here—that the perfect enjoy- 
ment of God was reserved for a heavenly state—he said, ‘Perhaps I 
expect too much—lf we had the joys of heaven here, we would not 
wish to go away.’ He improved the last moments of his life in giving 
advice to his family, warning them not to participate in the follies and 
fashions of the world, exhorting his little daughter, the only one of 
his children capable of understanding his exhortations, not to set her 
heart on dress, or waste her precious time in gay and thoughtless com- 
pany, and in parties of pleasure—and to seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. He also fully exhorted them to adhere 
steadfastly to the profession they had made, and under no circumstances 
or pretences to suffer themselves to be seduced from it; expressing a 
confident hope that he would meet with them at the right hand of their 
final Judge. 

Respecting his liberality to the church, as Mr. Bachop was always 
careful not to let his left hand know what his right did in these matters, 
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the extent of his liberality cannot now be known. This much, how- 
ever, is known to the writer, that for several years past he has carried 
to Synod at least $100 yearly, and sometimes more, from Mr. Bachop, 
for the public concerns of the church; he is aware also, that Mr. Ba- 
chop gave very liberally besides, to help poor congregations and poor 
ministers, 

He left a family, consisting of his wife, a sister-in-law, and three 


children. 
a 3s mee 
Arey ie, Murch 1st, 1839. 


Art. Ill. Inceptum occultare proditores.—No. 8. 


Mr. Eprror, 

I will only trouble you further with a brief review of “ Article III.” 
in the December No. of the Associate Presbyterian Magazine, entitled 
* The Rejected Resolutions.” 

And in approaching this article, let it be premised that it has such 
a dissimilitude of qualities, and displays so much more keenness than 
argument ; prejudice than principle; zeal than knowledge; error than 
truth ; that it will be necessary to quote from it largely, in order to 
treat it with any good degree of intelligence and justice. 

He says these resolutions were presented “ for terminating the minis- 
terial strife which has, for a considerable time, distracted the Cambridge 
and Albany Presbyteries, and is now carried out into Synod. This 
strife and animosity can not be concealed from the church and the world, 
It has sought publicity from the beginning and obtained it’—“ The re- 
solutions” —* are the remedies, and the only proper remedies for these 
evils; but there was no place found for themin the minutes, as there 
was no place found for them in the minds of the majority; and they 
must have been doomed to oblivion, had they not been forced before 
the public on individual responsibility.” On this extract we offer the 
following remarks: 

1. He styles the matters of difference between the Synod and her 
delinquent members “ ministerial strife.” It is of very little conse- 
quence whether it is ministerial or unministerial strife. so long as it is 
strife, it must be removed from the church of God. But this nameless 
writer, whom for brevity’s sake we shal! call D. B., tells us that the 
resolutions are the only proper remedies for these evils. But we have 
already seen that certain of the ministers engaged in this “ ministerial 
strife,” ave charged with exceedingly gross immoralities; and not only 
charged, but actually proved guilty; and these resolutions proposed to 
restore these ministers to good standing, without any satisfaction for 
these immoralities, and without even an acknowledgment of the injury 
they had done, But, says the Spirit of God—“ He that covereth his 
sins shall not prosper: but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them, shall 
have mercy.” Again: the constitution of the church prescribes the 
appropriate remedy for the removal of strife, and it is not surely strange 
that the Synod preferred abiding by their own constitution to any new- 
fangled scheme of D. B. 
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Again: the cause of this strife is a want of truth and righteousness 
in those who are sinfully engaged in it; and there must be a return to 
truth and righteousness, or a total separation of the parties. I have 
often admired that part of the prayer of a respected brother for the 
removal of these evils, which supplicated for a removal of the causes 
of division. We wish no daubing with untempered mortar; and we 
will submit to no such daubing. 

2. “ There was no place found for them in the minutes.” They were 
never entitled to a place in the minutes; had they been entitled to any 
such dignity, they would undoubtedly have found a place; for the pre- 
dilections of the clerk for the accused brethren are not concealed. The 
following, I believe, is the true history of these resolutions; and I am 
confirmed in my recollections by the statements of another. After 
having debated the question at issue between the two partics in the 
Presbytery of Albany, from Thursday afternoon till Saturday, and 
after the previous question had been carried, and the Synod were ready 
to vote on the resolutions, which were ultimately adopted, Mr. Rodgers 
moved the resolutions ; (having been out of the house when the previ- 
ous question was carried;) he was told they were now out of order. 
He expressed regret for this, and obtained the privilege of reading them ; 
and it was understood that these resolutions would come before Synod 
in case of the rejection of the resolutions then to be voted on. ‘Thus, 
adds a somewhat facetious friend—‘“ It would have been equally, if not 
more proper, to have published Mr. ’s Speech as a part of our 
minutes. He made his speech in order, though in the midst of some 
disorder. ‘These resolutions were read as a part of a speech made out 
of order.” 

3. “It [this strife] has sought publicity and obtained it.” Through 
whose instrumentality? That of the Synod? or that of the author of 
anonymous pamphlets and his co-worsers? If a man commit offences 
against the community, and the authorized tribunals call him to ac- 
count, the publicity of his shame is not usually ascribed to these tribu- 
nals as a fault, especially if the culprit publish his own shame after con- 
viction, with the design of implicating the court. 

But we must proceed to another extract :— 

“ The member from Albany (Mr. M.) arose and called them a libel, 
and expressed his astonishment that they should come from such a quar- 
ter. The previous question was then called and carried, which silenced 
all the rest of the members from being heard on the merits of these im- 
portant resolutions, which, in all probability would have been carried, 
had they been duly considered.” On this extract we remark, 

1. That whether the member from Albany made the remark here as- 
cribed to him or not, is not recollected; but the resolutions certainly 
did imply a libel. They assumed that every individual in any way 
concerned in this “strife” was equally guilty ; and that the Synod in 
its great eagerness to do away strife was willing to cover up iniquity. 
Now will any man in his senses believe that any dozen or more men can 
be found at variance on any question, and all equaliy guilty? Do our 
church courts try their members in a lump, or by wholesale? Does any 
court on earth pronounce the accused innocent without trial? Does 
our law judge any man before it hear him? and these resojutions 
pronounced judgment without a hearing. They are too trifling for 
men. How much more, then, ought they to tinge with shame the 
cheek of an avowed Presbyterian ? 
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2. “The previous question was then called and carried.” The pre- 
vious question was Nor then called and carried. It had been previous- 
ly carried ! It appears almost useless to contend with men that pay no 
more regard to truth. ‘Phis little anachronism changes the face of the 
whole transaction ; but it was necessary, in order to create the false 
impression that the resolutions had been improperly excladed from the 
minutes. ‘This isa trick, running through all the productions of all the 
contributors of this Magazine. It is a wily trick, and gives them a 
nauseous savor in the nostrils of all honorable men. And they are 
heartily welcome to ail the glory and all the converts they make in the 
use of such means. But to what will not men descend, when once fair- 
ly on the downward road ? 

3. There is here an attempt to create the impression that the previ- 
ous question was moved in an arbitrary manner. ‘This is not so. The 
advocates of these delinquent brethren had occupied most of the time 
in desultery speeches, till the debate had run into the foarth day of the 
session; nearly one-half of Syuod’s whole time consumed and nothing 
done. But it may not be improper to remind D. b. of the scenes of 
1837, when through the misrepresentations of Dr. P. B., his friends ob- 
tained a temporary majority. Then, when any measure was proposed, 
Drs. Bruce, Uullions, and one or two more of the same side, made 
speeches, and moved the previous question. On one occasion, in order 
lo get an opportunity of speaking, a brother had to introduce a motion, 
and another having seconded it, he got the privilege, usually allowed asa 
right, to speak, not however without interruption and complaints. When 
done, Dr. Bruce arose, and said he had spoken twenty minutes! But 
some of the speech-makers, whose mouths were stopped by the previ- 
ous question in 1838, had spoken three hours! Could any thing else 
be done’? The members of Synod must return home and leave the 
church in a state of perfect anarchy, or stop the mouths of endless 
talkers by a resort to the previous question. 

But D. B. still thinks the resolutions ought to have passed, be- 
cause, 

‘1, It was good Presbyterial order to abandon all ecclesiastical pro- 
ecedings against Mr. Stark, and declare him to be in good standing in 
our society.” 

We have already seen that the charges brought against Mr. Stark 
were numerous and of a highly aggravated character, and need not be 
here repeated—that he refused to be tried either by his Presbytery or 
the Synod, having declined the authority of the former, and virtually 
that of the latter; and D. B. himself disavows the design of justify- 
ing Mr. Stark; his werds are—* These remarks we have been led into, 
nor with the design of justifying Mr. Stark,” and yet in the face of all 
this, it was good Presbyleria/ order, to declare Mr. Stark, without trial, 
to be in good standing ! And not only so, but to prohibit the Presbyte- 
ry from calling him to account! to command the Presbytery to receive 
into their bosom, without the least degree of censure, a man who had 
denounced them to the world as destitute of common honesty and even 
common decency! Need any thing surprise us after this?) From my 
heart [ pity the man that penned this article ; and if he be a_ minister 
of the gospel, as I suppose he is, he ought to be suspended for moral 
stultification.* But this is not all. While Mr. Stark must be justified 








* The reader will ; ardon us for coining a new word. 
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without trial, Mr. Webster must be condemned in the same manner ! 
Yea, hung without the benefit of judge or jury! Hearhis own words ; 
for his sense of justice is so monstrous, that I am afraid the reader will 
be slow to believe his own eves--“ Mr. Webster calls Messrs. Miller 
and Anderson, of the Cambridge Presbytery, to Albany, to give testi- 
mony that will tend to justify the account he had given in his book re- 
specting Mr. Stalker. Now itis no matter whether their testimony 
answered Mr. Webster’s ends; we are not on the merits of their tes- 
timony, but the disorder of it. Good order required that they should 
not have been there on such an errand. They oucht not to have been 
summoned by the Presbytery: Mr. W. should have had no such privi- 
lege granted him in behalf of his book. Presbytery should have sum- 
moned himself only, and censured him for his publication.” Here we 
have the secret of all the hard things which have been said against 
our church courts. And here, also, we have a developement of the kind 
of justice which has been meted out to Mr. W. by these men. Mr. 
W. must not have the poor privilege of a trial! He must be “ Lynch- 
ed.” And when tried, he must not be allowed to bring exculpatory 
testimony! And after he was tried by the constituted authority of the 
church, in such a way, too, that even his enemies did not see it proper 
to offer any protest, this shall not be received as the least satisfaction ! 
The law was not made for us; but was put into our hands to crush 
others who might have the temerity to cross our path! Would not 
any church court capable of pursuing the line of conduct here 1ecom- 
mended, render itself an execration, a loathing, an abhorrence to all 
men? Slanderous, as they affect to regard Mr. W.’s “book,” they 
well knew that it contained truth enough, which could be, and finally 
was proved, to cover them with confusion. Hence, their efforts to de- 
prive Mr. W. of afair trial. And hence, also, their refusal to be tried 
themselves. Mr. W. demanded a trial; they evaded atrial. And itis 
not the ianocent but the guilty that trembie at the approaching investi- 
gation. The inference is plain. 

But, says D. B., “it was good Presbyterial order to abandon all ec- 
clesiastical proceedings against Mr. Stark, and declare him to be in good 
standiny in-our society.” . 

The first argument adduced in support of this strange position, can only 
be accounted for on the supposition that D. B., although present, really 
did not understand the business in hand; for we are unwilling to be- 
lieve him deliberately guilty of such a gross departure from truth as is 
contained in this reason. But lest it should be thought that we do him 
injustice, it shall be given in his own words. “Drs. A. and P. Bullions 
were the only witnesses mentioned in the libel.” “ Dr. P. Bullions was 
suspended.” “ Dr. A. Bullions was deposed.” ‘ These were the only 
waiaesses, and we ask men of order, would it be orderly to try a cause 
where the prosecutors had, immediately before the trial, disgraced their 
own witnesses!” (Mag. pp. 150, 151.) The libel here spoken of, was 
put into the hands of Mr. Stark by the Presbytery of Albany, in 1836, 
upon which he declined their authority, and was ‘ried and suspended on 
it by the Synod, in May of the same year; and that libel was not be- 
fore the Synod of 1838! In 1838, Mr. Stark and others were suspend- 
ed for holding or declaring the decision of Synod respecting the Pres- 
bytery of Albany “nud/ and void, and of no force or effect whatever !” 
Now we respectfully request any man in his senses, to tell us what the 
suspension of two witnesses, whose names had been appended to a libel 
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not before Synod, had to do with the suspension of men for resisting 
the acts of Synod on a totally different question ? 

His second argument is like the first, an untruth, viz: “Mr. Stark 
said, the Presbytery of Albany, together with some ministers in the 
Presbytery of Cambridge, are the true authors, [of Mr. W.’s pamphlet 
and that he was able to prove it by his own words, given in writing. 
As Mr. W. has called upon them for this writing, we may safely deny 
it till the writing is produced. But even if true, it has no connection 
with the question on which Mr. Stark was suspended in 1838. 

His third argument, that Presbytery refused Mr. Stark the means of 
making his defence, is in all respects like the second, as has been 
fully shown in the Religious Monitor for February, to which the 
reader is referred. 

Argument fourth. “This business of ministers libelling one another 
is certainly very unfavorable to religion.” Not always; but sometimes 
not only highly favorable, but absolutely necessary, “For it must 
needs be that offences come.” And when these offences come, they 
must be removed, or our religious profession becomes a mockery, offen- 
sive toGod and loathsome to men. At least, so say all the Protestant 
Churches. But this argument betrays the secret of this whole contro- 
versy. ‘Two parties have arisen in the Associate Church: the one re- 
solutely bent on the destruction of her discipline; the other equally 
resolute in maintaining that discipline. And although some may be 
dubious as to which side victory will ultimately incline, yet all who 
suppose that these parties can be united in the same communion, do but 
dream. Their mutual repulsion is insurmountable. But the wo is de- 
nounced upon such as cause these offences, not such as are faithfully ap- 
plying the divine law for their removal. 

Argument fifth. “If there were any doctrinal errors taught by any 
of the ministers now under censure, or if their lives and conversation 
were blamed by their people, the resolutions for peace without fur- 
ther ecclesiastical investigation, would not have been offered.” This 
reason virtually asserts, that the ministers under censure are not charge- 
able with error, and that their moral conduct is not blamed by the 
people. On these two positions, the following remarks are believed to 


be applicable. 
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1. The errors of these brethren respect discipline, without which : 
it has ever been contended by Seceders, and others, that doctrinal pu- : 
rity cannot be long maintained. They have acted on the following ; 
principles of discipline : ¢ 


1. That a minister may decline the authority of a Presbytery 
without an appeal to a higher court, and still maintain his standing. 

2. That the withdrawal of a protest and appeal nullifies the deed 
against which such appeal had been taken ! 

3. That a minister has the right to declare in writing, under his own 
proper signature, that he willtreat as ‘‘null and void wuaTEvER de- 
cisions” his Presbytery may make, and yet claim a seat in Presbytery, 
without a withdrawal of such declinature !* 

4. That a Presbytery may remove a sentence of deposition which had 





* The 2d and 3d principles constitute the basis of their selfconstituted and unauthorized 
Presbytery. ‘The Synod’s refusal to recognize these principles was the ALLEGED cause of 
their declinature. 
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been inflicted by a co-ordinate Presbytery in the same body, and con- 
firmed by the supreme court of the church.* 

5. That a minister charged with immorality shall be acquitted with- 
out a trial ! 

6. That a lay member charged with immorality shall not be permit- 
ted to offer exculpatory testimony ! 

7. That an offence legally removed by submission to the requirements 
of achurch court shall not be forgiven; or in other words, that scan- 
dals judicially removed may be revived to any extent, unlimited by 
time ! 

8. That ecclesiastical courts may be passed by, and a resort had to 
civil tribunals in the first instance, to settle matters of difference be- 
tween brethren in the same communion, affecting only character and 
standing in the church! 

9. That persons are to be held guilty of slander for testimony given 
in court under oath! 

Now it is cheerfully admitted that D. B. and his coadjutors have a 
perfect right, so far as human authority is concerned, to hold and act on 
these or any other absurdities they deem proper ; but that they have 
the right to impose these principies upon me, or to abuse the Associate 
Synod for excluding them from her communion is utterly denied. In- 
deed, this whole paper of D. B.’s brings to recollection a remark I 
heard more than two years since, that while the General Assembly was 
struggling to clear her skirts of heres. sy, the Associate Church was 
equally convulsed by her efforts to purge her communion of immo- 
rality. 

2. Their moral conduct is not blamed by their people.—This is true 
only 'n part; for a large number of the people of Cambridge have 
withdrawn from their miuistrations. But this argument is unsatisfacto- 
ry. For it is well known that people are often misied by the ex-parie 
statements of ministers. It is also well known, that Mr. Stark’s people 
resolved, in a congregational meeting, to sustain him, before any step 
had been taken for investigation ; and it can be no breach of charity to 
say that they must have overlooked or disregarded the declaration of 
Solomon. (Prov. xviii. 13.) Further, itis known that the people inthe 
church of Rome yield a subjection to her priesthood, as debasing as it 
is demoralizing to the soulsof men. This argument, drawn from the 
people, may be conclusive to the mind of D. B.; with us it has no 
weight; especialiy when we reflect that premature and crafty appeals 
were made both to their passions and prejudices. 

Argument sixth. “ The present troubles in the Presbytery of Cam- 
bridge and Albany are to be traced back no farther than to the date of 
the slanderous pamphlet published in the name of Mr. Webster. “ Here 
lies the beginning of the whole troubles.” “Mr. W. calls Messrs. M. 
and A. of the Presbytery of Cambridge, to give testimony that will 
tend to justify the acconnt he had given in his book respecting Mr. 


Stalker.’ ‘Mr. W. should have had no such privilege.” “Presbytery 
should have summoned himself only, and censured him for his public a- 
tion.”’ ‘Had this been done, Dr. A. Bullions’ case would have had no 


existence, for his case and Mr. Stalker’s are intimately connected, the 
one alternately arising out of the other; he is deposed for w ords spo- 


* See Associate Presbyterian Magazine for August, p. 64. 
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ken in debate, in the case of Mr. Stalker, (I beg the attention of the 
reader.) Had Mr. 8S. not been tried, Dr. B. could have used no words 
on the trial; and if Messrs. M. and A. had not been called * * 
to give testimony * * Mr.S. could never have thought of libelling 
them for their testimony. Mr. 8S. could not then possibly have been 
libelled for faulting the testimony of these brethren; and Dr. B.’s case, 
“which grew out of Mr. Stalker’s, could have had no existence.” 

Here we have a train of reasoning which defies all the known prin- 
ciples of logic and metaphysics, and it would be truly amusing did it 
not involve weighty matters. And if D. B. has cleared the suspend- 
ed brethren of “doctrinal errors,” it is feared he will find some difficul- 
ty in extricating himself. Adam referred his sin, which “brought 
death into the world with all our wo,” to the woman which his Maker 
had given him. And the woman, in her turn, referred her sin to Satan. 
David, had he possessed a knowledge of D. B.’s logic, might have re- 
ferred his sin to Bathsheba’s bathing, and Peter, his, to the damsel that 
accused him of being “ with Jesus of Galilee.” It is charging sin upon 
the providence of God, and if carried to its legitimate result, would 
make God the author of sin. If any people have been long accustom- 
ed to such instructions, it is not surprising if they should see no cause to 
blame the livesand conversation of such asare highly blame-worthy. Yet 
itis a little surprising that D. B. did not carry back his concatenation a 
little farther ; at least to the anonymous pamphlets, and the attack of 
Mr. Stark on Mr. W. in the Christian Magazine, which were the imme- 
diate cause of Mr. W.’s publication, which would have made his magic 
chain more complete. I suppose this would not have answered his 
sg quite so well. But this extract must be examined a little more 
in detail. 

1, Mr. Webster's slanderous pamplhilet was the beginning of the whole 
troubles. On this statement we remark— 

1. That Mr. W.’s wonderful pamphlet was not wholly slanderous. 
He was led into some mistakes by misinformation derived from another. 
The offer to correct these was not accepted as satisfactory. ‘The whole 
power, both of civil and ecclesiastical law, was then brought to bear 
on Mr. W. without resistance from him; neither was this accepted as 
satisfactory! But whoever has read that production, which acts so 
much like a galvanic battery upon the nerves of certain persons, will at 
once perceive that its main design was to show that the persons of 
whom he speaks were using improper means to overthrow the Disci- 
pline of the Associate Church. (See pages 18-24, inclusive.) If it 
was not then true, subsequent events have more than confirmed the 
views there given of the opposition to discipline with which the Asso- 
ciate Church has had to contend, and is still contending. 

2. Mr. W.’s pamphlet was the beginning of the whole troubles. Page 
158, only three pages ahead of this statement of D. B., the editor 
says—“ It is indeed known, too well, in this section of the country at 
‘east, that Scotchmen were at the very beginning, and were in great 
part the cause of these troubles.” This is true; and we leave D. B. 
to reconcile his statement with this of the editor. And as Dr. P. Bul- 
lions has exonerated Mr. W. from this charge, it is hoped the lash 
which has been so lavishly applied to his back, may find a brief 
season of quiet. ‘The testimony of an enemy ought to be taken. For 
when the testimony of an accuser acquits the accused, it is the most 
satisfactory and triumphant refutation of the charge that can even be 
imagined. 





—— 
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II. Had Mess) s. Miller and Anderson not been called to give testi- 
mony, &c. It appears that D. B here proceeds on the assumption that 
men are not to give testimony when lawfully called upon to do so, lest 
some party concerned should take offence ! “ Yet it is a sin to refuse an 
oath touching any thing that is good and just, being imposed by lawful 
authority.” (Con. Faith, chap. xxii. (3. Heb. vi. 16.) 

Ill. Dr. 4. Bullions was “ depose d for words spoken in debate in the 
case of Mr, Stalker.” Dr. B. was suspended, not deposed, for words 
spoken on the trial, not in the case of Mr. Stalker; not in defence of 
Mr. S., but againstsome members of the court not ontrial. And was 
finally deposed for having made himself responsible for an anonymous 
and highly slanderous letter, with a forged post-mark, in an unknown 
hand writing; a foot note in the Dr.’s hand, together with the address 
or direction to the Dr. also in his hand- -writing !* Has D. B. forgotten 
that this letter was laid on the table of Synod by the Presbytery of 
Cambridge, for the inspection of members? [t can not be possible. 
How little, then, of truth is to be found in his statements ? 

Argument seventh. “Good order would have decided that members 
of the Presbytery, not of the aggrieved party, should have been his 
judges. Civilized nations are universally opposed to such barbarous 
customs, as making the aggrieved party the judges.” This, like other 
arguments of D. B., is predicated on a false basis. The case was not 
one man against another, but one man against a Presbytery. There- 
fore, if this assumption prove any thing, it proves too much; forit sup- 
poses the community incompetent to try offences against itself and all 
that is necessary for any violent man to carry his schemes, is to slander 
a whole Presbytery, or a whole Synod, and then deny their right to 
try him, because they are the aggrieved party! This assumption fair- 
ly denies the right of self-preservation, which is universally conceded 
by “barbarous” and “civilized” nations, to every organized and lawful 
community on earth, whether civil or ecclesiastic. ‘The unfortunate 
but deluded Americans, recently executed at Prescou, by her Majesty’s 
goveinment, learned at the expense of life, that one civilized nation was 
NOT oppose d to m: iking the aggrieved party the judges; aye, and the 
executioners too. And vel this s absurdity has been rung in ail its changes 
against our church courts for seven years, through all Mr. Stark’s 
pamph! ets, which amount to five or six in number, and through almost 
every number of this Magazine! For let it be remembered, that it is 
against the Synod, as such, and against Presbytery, as such, that their 
artillery is levelled, and individuals are now and then named in subordi- 
nation to this uniform design, viz: to destroy our church courts! The 
courts are first assailed under the cover of secresy. This not proving 
successful, open and ruffian-like assaults become the next resort; then 
follows a denial of their jurisdiction, because they are the aggrieved 
party ; and the whole series winds up with the cry of persecuTion ! 
And in like manner the church of Rome, though drunken with the blood 
of the saints, has always cried rersecuTion ! " 

Argument eighth, is an expression of surprise that the Synod reject- 
ed the sizth resolution, which provided that the bond of the covenant 
should be “ read, and the obligations recognized by the members,” &c. 
Without repeating any thing said in a preceding paper on this point, or 


* See Narrative of this case published by the Presbytery of Cambridge. 
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noticing the irregular manner of covenanting here proposed, which is 
by mere assent, without the solemnity of an oath; yet it may serve to 
show the real design of this proposition, if we refer to an event not 
very remote in the history of the Secession Church in the United States. 
In 1829, the Synod met at Pittsburgh, and engaged in the solemn work 
of renewing the covenants. As all the members were not in attend- 
ance, it was agreed to continue the work at the next meeting in Phila- 
delphia, 1830. Those ministers who had not been present the prece- 
ding year, at this time swore to and subscribed the bond, as their 
brethren had done on the former occasion. However, Mr. Stark, Dr. 
A. Bullions, and some others, were greatly in the dark as to the path of 
duty on this occasion. Dr. P. Bullions, however, was not present, his 
Grammar school at Albany having detained him from the meetings of 
Synod for ten or twelve years in succession, till a favorite measure was, 
if possible, to be carried in 1838. And the Rev. David Blair, who, 
according to the minutes, was present on both occasions, neither swore 
nor subscribed the bond of the covenant,* nor gave in his adherence to 
any former covenant engagement ; which would imply that he never 
has covenanted, though two opportunities at least have been afforded 
him. How his case was disposed of, the minutes inform us not. A 
committee was appointed, consisting of Dr. Ramsey, Messrs. Carson 
and Miller, to converse with some members who had expressed doubts 
“respecting the call of duty in their own case,” which led to the fol- 
lowing resolution, viz: ‘*That whiie those who formerly engaged in 
public covenanting, have liberty to unite with other members of Synod 
in that duty, others who do not feel at liberty to do so, shall be called 
on to signify their adherence to their former covenant engagements, 
and their approbation of the present deed of Synod.” “From this de- 
cision, Messrs. Gordon, McNaughton, Adams, Carson and Webster, re- 
quested their dissent to be marked.” (Rel. Mon. vol. 7, pp. 9,11.) Drs. 
A. Bullions, Bruce, and Mr. Stark, adhered to their former deed. 
The former covenanting here spoken of referred to Britain, and to 
the Secession in that country. But as a covenant of duty in America 
must, in the nature of things, vary from a covenant of duty in Britain, 
being pointed against evils that have no existence beyond seas, or it 
they have, it is under a different modification, it was thought, I sup- 
pose, by these dissenticnt brethren and some others, that all our minis- 
ters should enter into acovenant suited to our circumstances, and _ so- 
lemnly engage to support the doctrines and discipline of the Associate 
Synod of North America. It is probable they were right. For, as 
matters now stand, neither Drs. A. nor P. Bullions, nor Messrs. Stark 
and Blair, ever covenanted to support the American Synod. Had they 
and others been required to do this, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
we shou'd now hear less about holding our principles in subserviency 
to foreign churches? With these facts before the reader, we are wil- 
ling to let this doleful lamentation over the Synod, for refusing to ne- 
glect important business and enter into covenanting in a disorderly 
manner, pass for all thatit is worth! Yet it must be confessed that it 
is trying to any body of men who have actually covenanted, to main- 
tain present truth and present duty in present circumstances, and who 
are suffering all manner of reproach for a faithful discharge of their 
covenant obligations, to be thus accused by men, some of whom never 
covenanted, to maintain our present profession, and others not at all! 





* This is a mistake. Mr. Blair did swear and subscribe the bond.—Ed. Rel. Mon. 
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But D. B. concludes the whole by expressing the hope that these re- 
solutions will yet be adopted by the Synod. And we as sincerely hope 
and pray, that God in mercy will] prevent the Synod from adopting 
any such debasing and destructive measure ; a measure at war with 
every valuable principle of her profession; a measure confounding to 
the most obvious moral distinctions ; and which could not fail to prove 
the signal for a general dismemberment of the Associate Synod of 
North America. 


SIMPLEX. 





Art. IV. Another Letter from Mr. Webster in relation to the Forge- 
ries and Other Matters. 


Dear Str—As [| had anticipated, my call upon the Rev. Andrew 
Stark, and the Rev. P. Bullions, D. D., for the manuscripts of the for- 
geries which they have published in my name, has been met with 
‘‘ shuffling and quibbling’” and evasion, which renders it necessary for 
me to trouble you with a few words in reply. So far as they have at- 
tempted the semblance of argument, I will try to answer them in a be- 
coming manner; but their idle gossip and slandervus tales, foreign to 
the point, bear such a striking resemblance to the story of that strange 
gentleman who wrote the K. paper, that I shall disregard them. 1 in- 
tend not to be inveigled nor driven from the question. 

In relation to forgery No. 1, the Dr. says—‘* We never pretended 
that we had the words in his hand-writing, or that he either affixed or 
authorized his name to be affixed to them.” Ah! Dr. andisit so? Do 
you indeed make this acknowledgment? What! publish u statement 
to the world with my name signed to it, and then tell us that you never 
pretended that] either wrote or signed such statement! After this 
confession, the Dr.’s rebuke of my effrontery for solemnly denying such 
forgeries, comes with a peculiar grace. 

In relation to No. 2, he says—‘* That Mr. Stark did not say that he 
then had the manuscript in Mr. Webster’s hand-writing ; he gave it as 
an ‘exact copy’ of a paper which was believed to be his hand-writing,” 
&c. In reply to this, it is sufficient to say that they have not now, and 
never had, an “exact copy” of their published forgery in my hand- 
writing! For the truth on this point, | refer the reader to my letter of 
January 3lst, published in the Monitor for March. It is, however, ne- 
cessary to notice a sentence quoted, or rather misquoted, from your Re- 
view of their Magazine. Contrary to the drift of your remarks, and to 
the other part of your sentence, which they are careful not to quote, 
you are made to say, “ the truth however, is, that Mr. Webster never 
denied, nor affected to deny, nor wished to deny or even conceal, that 
the paper in question contained a full retraction.” (Mag. p. 244.) You 
doubtless here refer to the paper as altered with a pencil by Mr. Stark 
and the committee of Presbytery, to which alteration | never acceded. 
I had used the word some, as the witnesses truly swear; aod had Mr. 
Stark accepted it in that shape, it would of course have ended the mat- 
ter. He would then have been at liberty either to accept or return the 
paper. But the case was altered when he requested the paper for con- 
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sideration over night, as I supposed, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of receiving it as Lhad writtenit. For neither he nor I assented 
to the amendments that night. He assented in the morning. I never 
did. But the result has demonstrated that I had good cause for the re- 
luctance with which | entrusted a paper in negotiation in the hands of 
such a man over night. And it had been well had I disregarded his 
solem pledge and the importunity of one of the committee. But Mr. 
Stark calls the testimony of Messrs. Smart and Campbell a negative 
testimony! Solemn oaths, it seems, are not good testimony with 
Mr. 8. 

One word more, and I have done with this subject. It appears from 
the numerous articles in the Magazine, that I yielded every thing that 
any man possibly could do to prevent the evil that 1 foresaw, and every 
reflecting man must have foreseen, would result to the cause of public 
morals, from a civil suit respecting such matters. But nothing would 
satisfy him. Even now, according to his own showing, he stands before 
the public as having first pledged himself to receive a retraction ; 
secondly, as prosecuting because I refused to retract; and thirdly, con- 
tending that I actually did retract! Modest claims truly! But if I 
had gone into court and admitted the truth of his pretended retraction, 
the gentleman would have been compelled to pay his own costs, ac- 
cording to his previous pledge. 

But Mr. Stark thinks I have convicted you of what, in his usually 
modest and christian style, he calls a most malicious falsehood. You 
say in your Review, that “through want of pecuniary ability I failed 
to defend myself in the civil suit.” I said in my letter of January 
Sist, that had I admitted his pretended retraction, “ I might have saved 
$700 or 8800 in money.” Now both these statements are literally true, 
whatever may become of Mr. Stark's “ most malicious falsehood.” At 
the time the suit was tried, I made several unsuccessful efforts to raise 
a sufficient sum to make the defence. The only pecuniary means then 
in my power, consisted of an unavailable bond and stock in the Fire- 
man’s Insurance Company, to the amount of $500. Owing to the com- 
mercial pressure that then existed, this stock had fallen below par, and 
I could neither sell the stock nor borrow money upon it. And this 
stock passed into the hands of Mr. Stark, through the agency of 
Messrs. Hoffinan & White; the following is a copy of the receipt re- 
ceived from Mr. Stark’s lawyer: 

* Supreme Court—Andrew Stark vs. Chauncey Webster.—Received 
from Messrs. Hofiman & White, 50 shares of Fireman’s Insurance 
Stock, at 3 per cent. below par, amounting to the sum of $494 70,” &c. 
“which is to be applied to the payment of the judgment in this 
case, 

“P., CAGGER, 
“ Piif’s Atly. 

“ Albany, Oct. 29, 1836.” 

The balance was borrowed from Messrs. Hoffman & White. Thus 
you see that your statement and mine correspond. Mr. Stark tries to 
represent me as complaining of his suit. Buthe tries in vain. He re- 
ceived his “ pound of flesh.” If he is satisfied, lam. But it appears 
to sit heavy on his conscience; it appears to be gall and wermwood 
to his stomach, and rottenness to his bones; or surely after three years 
he would let the matter rest. But the public can not fail soon to per- 
ceive the character of the men I have been compelled to contend 
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with. They talk of the loftiness of my bearing, because I have re- 
sisted their lies, and because I still presume to live and move in this 
breathing world. Had 1 opened the pages of the Monitor to Mr. Stark’s 
filthy productions—had | connived at their treachery and secret work- 
ing against their own communien, my bearing would probably not have 
been so lofty. Their face has never been set against the workers of 
iniquity ; but they have hunted with a steady and tiger-like aim all who 
have dared to speak against the things done of them in secret. And 
having, finally, to cap the climax of their guilt, published forgeries in 
my name, it isnot wonderful that they regard my call for the manu- 
script a piece of unpardonable impudence. 

In relation to forgery No. 3, the Dr. calls it “a garbled quotation 
from p. 151 of the Magazine.” Bat it still stands on page 151 of the 
Magazine precisely as I quoted it; only I took the liberty to place it in 
capital letters, that its enormity might be the better seen. He, how- 
ever, admits that the pamphlet was my “own composition, from mate- 
rials furuished by others.” He still persists in his slanders, though pin- 
ned to the wall. I will try to be a little more explicit. Let my dis- 
claimer be worded thus—* No living man, minister or elder, either of 
the Presbytery of Albany or Cambridge, or of any other Presbytery, 
either dictated, contributed, or wrote, or furnished materials for a sin- 
gle line of my pamphlet, except the exception made in the advertise- 
ment. Is this explicitenough for the Dr.? If not, let him name the 
man that furnished materials, if he dare do so. But he dare not. They 
are very careful tu avoid the use of individual names in their wholesale 
slanders ; they dare not do this. It is always the Presbytery, or some 
such general terms. They have evidently become desperate, and are 
now writing for ignorance and credulity, as their last resort. 

In regard to the nameless insinuation of Mr. Stark (p. 237) respect- 
ing the private interview with me, I have only to say, that he is in a 
fair way to render the step spoken of as possible, in my letter of Jan. 
31st, absolutely necessary. Andif it shall be found at the ensuing 
meeting of Synod, that their slanders have not ceased to operate upon 
intelligent minds, I will (providence permitting) submit these forgeries 
and atrocious insinuations to a jury. 

Mr. Stark says, he has “heard it asked, whether the Presbytery 
would have licensed me to preach the gospel, if I had not torn up the 
paper,”* meaning the paper of retraction. It is not for me tosay what 
the Presbytery would or would not have done. But I suppose no Pres- 
bytery would license any man to preach the gospel who had delibe- 
rately and knowingly put his hand to a falsehood ; until they had good 
evidence of repentance. And such would have been the case, had I 
given a full retraction. Indeed, the inmost important charge, as I 
think, which was brought against him in my pamphlet, was the author- 
ship of his pamphlets, which he has never yet denied! 

But Mr. Stark says, that the $700 or $800 which I expended about 
his law suit “ might not be a dead loss.” Theterm dead can here be 
used in no other than the sense of total ; by which he evidently intends 
to insinuate, what he dare not assert, that others contributed a part of 
the moaey. An insinuation perfectly in keeping with many others, by 
which he makes out a case of wickedness against innocent men. But 


® The paper torn up was not then as | had written it. 
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it is sufficient for me simply to declare, that every farthing of the 
money in question was paid out of the product of my own labor, and 
I defy Andrew Stark, or any other man, to disprove this statement. 
But like other things equally destitue of truth, it must be used to make 
out hiscase. His statements and insinuations have become so reckless, 
so evidently intended to deceive the simple, that it would be folly even 
to contradict, or any further to notice, in any manner, any thing he 
may choose to say, unless it should be in the way above inti- 
mated. 

But in the meantime, Mr. Editor, I will not trouble you with these 
matters. Your pages ought to be filled with other things more import- 
ant to the welfare of mankind. And as they have virtually admitted 
their forgeries, nothing further need be said respecting them. Before 
closing, however, I may notice the Dr.’s insinuation that I compared 
myself to the apostle Paul. He does not indeed assert it, this would 
have been too barefaced even for him. He only imsinuates after his 
usual manner. And the only foundation he had for his insinuation, was 
areference by me to 2Cor. xii. 11, without even quoting the passage! 
Are we not to be permitted even to make a reference to the scriptures, 
without being accused of making ourselves equal to the inspired wri- 
ters? In some circles in the fashionable world it is impolite to quote 
the Book of God, ina serious manner. And infidels have called the 
practice cant. But so far as my reading extends, the Dr. has acquired 
the sole honor of making it impious. I say impious ; for if to quote 
from Paul is equivalent to a claim of equality with Paul, then by pari- 
ty of reasoning, the same thing must be true of quotations from the 
words of the Saviour. Does the Dr. intend this as an evidence of my 
lofty bearing’? It-was in bad taste for the Dr. to refer to the Presbyte- 
ry of Cambridge to convict me of irreverent language. He has told us 
frequently that church courts are fallible—that the Presbytery of Cam- 
bridge are persecutors, and that some of its members are chargeable 
with nefarious wickedness. Bad authority. 

But the Dr. tells us, page 246, that “Mr. Stark is able to prove in 
the clearest and most satisfactory manner, that Mr. Webster declared 
in Presbytery. on the morning of the 10th of September, 1835, that he 
gave that retraction to Mr. Stark on the evening before ; that he had in 
the night sought counsel and changed his mind.” Had he left out the 
words placed in italics, and inserted as he had written it, this statement 
would then be correct. Butit appears that these men can now prove 
any thing in this superlatively clear manner. It is a pity they had not 
done this when they had the opportunity. It is also wonderful that 
they declined the authority of the church courts, rather than stand a 
trial, when they could prove so much. It is not usual for men to act 
thus, when they are armed, not only with a righteous cause, but also 
with proof of superlative quantity and clearness. But I suppose Mr. 
Stark will answer, that “it is impossible to account for the taste of some 
persons.” 

However, it is impossible to tell what they can bring men blinded by 
prejudice and rage to swear. If men can secretly stab in the dark those 
whom they openly profess to honor—If they can contribute their money 
to publish anonymous slanderous pamphlets—If they can circulate 
anonymous letters with forged post-marks--If they can stab horses to 
the heart in the field, under cover of the night, through malice to- 
wards their owner—If they can deny the testimony of unimpeachable 
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witnesses under oath, yea, their own oath—If they can importa strange 
gentleman from beyond the Atlantic to serve a purpose, and then export 
him back in the twinkling of an eye, we can not tell what they may not 
do. If they car do these things, they will not stick at perjury; nay, 
they will seek the precious life, if it can be done with impunity. And 
all these things have been done, by whom we add not. 
Yours truly, 
C. WEBSTER. 
Philadeiphia, March 25, 1839. 





Art. V. 4 new series of Falsehoods detected and exposed. 


The more the conductors of the A. P. Magazine are checked in their 
career of iniquity, the more reckless and desperate they become. The 
number for March even surpasses its predecessors, in destitution of mo- 
ral principle. It is indeed a non-such for profligacy and insolence. In 
that No. the editor, with increased virulence, spits his venom at the 
Associate Synod. And if it be asked, Why all this disgusting display 
of hate and spite against that judicatory’? The answer is at hand, 
Because it has cast him and his associates out of its communion. 
Hence, the culprit, instead of confessing his crimes, abuses the court 
that convicted him, and would have it believed, that it is not himself, 
but the court, that has violated the laws of God and man! 

The Synod of 1836 receives a new attack and is treated with un- 
measured rancor and abuse, because it did not sustain a certain appeal, 
taken by Mr. Stark, from a decision of the Presbytery of Albany. As 
the Magazine, in remarking on this case, presents to its readers a some- 
what new series of falsehoods, the old ones having become stale by 
repetition, it may be proper to take a brief notice of the matter. 

Ata meeting of Presbytery, September 10th, 1835, Messrs. Bullions 
and Stark carried a motion to have Mr. Webster libelled for certain 
statements contained in hispamphlet. Mr. B. drew up the libel; and 
the Presbytery again met, October 28th, to try Mr. W. on said libel. 
In the mean time Messrs. Bullions and Stark, in one sense “the libel- 
ling party,” took the alarm, as they saw they had put it in Mr. Web- 
ster’s power to claim the privilege of exculpating himself by proof, 
which exculpatory proof they feared would work the ruin of their cha- 
racter. Accordingly, they resolved to change their mode of warfare, 
viz: to have the libel set aside and Mr. W. deprived of the privilege 
of giving the truth in evidence for self-exculpation, but on the contrary, 
censured without any trial at all, on a mere assumpsit of guilt—on a 
taking of it for granted that he was guilty. Hence, even before the 
relevancy of the libel was tried, Mr. Stark presented the following re- 
solution: “ Resolved, thatit is contrary to the discipline of the Asso- 
ciate Church to allow a person to prove what he had already declared 
to be unfounded.” ‘The editor of the Magazine, is, indeed, made to 
say that this resolution was submitted to the Presbytery after the rele- 
vancy of the libel had been found; and on this anachronism many 
false conclusions are built. Besides, this resolution appears in the 
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Magazine with an interpolation. The words “to attempt” are foisted 
in before the words “to prove.” But such interpolations are common 
with the conductors of the Magazine. Mr. Stark knew that Mr. 
Webster could prove many of his statements, and he unwittingly ad- 
mitted this in his resolution; but he has always since taken care to 
publish the resolution with the interpolation just noticed. 

The object of Mr. S. in presenting the above resolution, was obvious 
to all present ; it was to have the libel quashed, the truth concealed and 
Mr. Webster punished without a trial. Accordingly, after a long dis- 
cussion, the resolution was rejected. And against this decision of Pres- 
bytery Mr. Stark protested and appealed to Synod. The Magazine 
admits, that Mr. Stark’s object in presenting this resolution was as here 
stated, only, with characteristic effrontery, it expresses it as a pious at- 
tempt to prevent the Presbytery from wickedly allowing Mr. Webster 
“to justify his sin,” or, in more honest phrase, to exculpate himself. 
The Popish doctrine, that a person charged with slander ought not to 
be allowed to defend himself, is still reiterated in this strange Maga- 
zine ; and the editor has even the assurance to attempt an argument in 
favor of its correctness ; but as well might he argue in defence of the 
Popish Inquisition. 

‘The appeal taken by Mr. Stark, as above stated, was tried before the 
Synod, and was “not sustained.” For this decision, the Magazine 
makes the Synod a mark at which it shoots its poisonous arrows. It 
says: “the Synod attempted to disguise the rea! character of their de- 
cision by making an effort to show that there was no ground for the 
appeal. This was done by calling witnesses to prove that Mr. Webster 
had never admitted that his statements were unfounded.” And this 
the Magazine calls ** one of the worst things about the whole business.” 
It says, the Synod had no business with the question, Whether Mr. 
Webster had admitted his statements to be unfounded, but only with 
the abstract question, “ Is it agreeable to the discipline of the Associate 
Church to allow a person to attempt to prove what he had already admit- 
ted to be unfounded.” 

But this is an outrageous perversion of the true state of the case. 
Mr. Stark's resolution was discussed in the concrete before the Presby- 
tery ; that is, Mr. Webster’s name was really used, as the matter was 
discussed, instead of the word “ person” in the resolution. Mr. Webster 
was indeed the “ person” intended by the resolution. And according- 
ly, in the discussion, Mr. Stark contended that the libel against Mr. 
Webster ought not to be tried, because he had retracted his statements 
as unfounded, and consequently ought not to be allowed to prove them. 
On the other hand Mr. Webster, who was permitted to speak for him- 
self, denied this; and he was sustained in so doing by the committee, 
Messrs. Campbell and Smart, who declared before Presbytery that Mr. 
Stark’s version of what took place in the committee was entirely falla- 
cious. For the correctness of this statement of the case, as it was ar- 
gued in the Presbytery, we refer to Messrs. Anderson, Miller, A. 
and D. Gordon, who were present on the occasion. 

The editor of the Magazine attempts, indeed, to ridicule the Presby- 
tery for stating in their Narrative, that they had assurance from the 
solemn declarations of Messrs. Campbell and Smart, that the acknow- 
ledgment which Mr. Stark imputed to Mr. Webster was groundless. 
The editor charges the Presbytery with referring, in this statement, to 
the testimony of Messrs. Campbell and Smart six months before it was 
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given ! But every honest mind that reads the Narrative wiil at once 
perceive that the Pr resbytery do not refer to the testimony of the com- 
mittee as taken before the Synod at all, but to their declarations made 
on the floor of the Presbytery, when Mr. Stark’s resolution was under 
discussion. 

But further, Mr. Stark himself presented the case to the Synod not 
in an abstract but in aconcrete form. This is evident from his Reasons 
of Protest. At the previous meeting of Synod the following resolution 
had come up for consideration, viz: “ Resolved, that it is censurable 
according to the word of God and the discipline of this church, for a 
minister of the gospel to enter a civil suit against a member of his own 
communion for a supposed injury to his moral character, without hav- 
ing first submitted the matter to the adjudication of the appropriate 
church court.” This resolution had been adopted by the Presbytery of 
Albany, and was brought before the Synod by an appeal taken by Mr. 
Stark. But the Synod refused to decide on the abstract principle 
contained, and dismissed the matter by saying, that “ there was no par- 
ticular case before the Synod.” Mr. Stark’s Reasons of Protest begin 
witha reference to this affair, and that, too, in a way of gross flattery, 
as follows: 

“In appearing a second time before Synod with Reasons of Protest 
against a decision of the Associate Presbytery of Albany, the subscri- 
ber embraces the occasion to express his gratitude for the candor with 
which his Reasons were considered, and for the constitutional manner 
in which his cause was issued by that Reverend court at its last meet- 
ing. It was indeed amost appropriate resolution to which the court 
came, viz: that ‘no particular case is before Synod;’ for it must have 
been very evident to all who are acquainted with the peculiar princi- 
ples of the Associate Church, that the resolution of the Presbytery of 
Albany never ought to have been made a case.” 

This exordium strongly reminds us of the sycophantic beginning of 
the speech of Tertullus the orator against the Apostle Paul, (Acts xxiv. 
2-4,) “Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quietness, and that very 
worthy deeds are done unto this nation by thy providence, we accept 
it always, and in all places, most noble Felix, with ali thankfulness. 
Notwithstanding, that I be not further tedious unto thee, I pray thee 
that thou wouldst hear us of thy clemency a few words.’ 

In direct opposition to the ground now taken by the Magazine, Mr. 
Stark, in his Reasons of Protest, acknowledged that an abstract ques- 
tion was not a constitutional and legitimate ‘obje ct of Synodical action ; 
and hence he proceeded to submit a “ particular case” to the Synod for 
adjudication. ‘Before, however, proceeding with the Reasons of 
Protest,” says he, “it is necessary to give a brief detail of the facts 
and circumstances which led to the decision, ” against which he protest- 
ed. Accordingly, he proceeds to give a history of Mr. Webster’s 
pamphlet, with the accompanying circumstances, down to the time of 
his appeal ; all which is done in his usual “ clear manner” and with the 
accuracy and regard to facts which distinguish all his anonymous and 
other historical productions. Among other things he makes the follow- 
ing statement, which gave occasion to the Sy nod to take the te stimony 
of which the Magazine so bitterly comp lains, viz: “Mr. Webster gave 
to the subscriber a paper drawn up by himself and in his own hand-wri- 
ting, of which the following is an exact copy ;”’ which paper he presents 
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to the Synod as proof that Mr. Webster had admitted as unfounded 
the things for which he was libelled. 

Thus, having introduced for the consideration of Synod, not an ab- 
stract proposition, but a “ particular case,” he next proceeds to give his 
Reasons of Protest; all of which present and argue a concrete ques- 
tion. Though he adduces many reasons, there is not one among them 
that can be called an abstract reason: they are all identified with the 
case of Mr. Webster. It may amuse the reader, however, to inform 
him that many of the reasons which Mr. Stark gives for protesting had 
no existence at the time he protested, but are drawn from the subse- 
quent proceedings of the Presbytery ! 

Again, the Presbytery in their Answers argued the case as Mr. Stark 
had presented it, viz: as connected with Mr. Webster and his alleged 
retraction ; and they unequivocally charged Mr. Stark's statements as 
put forth on this subject, with being unfair, deceptive and false. Hence, 
as the main controversy between Mr. Stark and the Presbytery turned 
on the fact, whether Mr. Webster wrote and gave to Mr. Stark, as his 
retruction, the paper, a copy of which the appellant laid before Synod, 
the court determined to ascertain the truth in the case by calling wit- 
nesses. And what else could the Synoddo! Was not this the precise 
point submitted to the court by the appellant and allowed by the res- 
pondent, the Presbytery? And must the Synod now be abused for this 
procedure, which all honest men will applaud? Observe, also, how the 
inspiring genius of the Magazine “blows hot and cold with the same 
mouth :” He praises the Synod of 1835, for not acting on an abstract 
question; and he condemns the Synod of 1836, for not acting on an 
abstract question! He blackguards the Synod for their consistency ! 

But what seems particularly to gall the Magazine is the fact, that the 
witnesses, called by the Synod, proved the statements put forth by Mr. 
Stark in his Reasons of Protest, to be entirely false. The Synod, there- 
fore, must be reproached for this, in the most arrogant and insulting 
manner. This proceeding of the Synod is said to be “ wholly unprece- 
dented, and pre-eminently calculated to awaken the most painful sus- 
picion, that their object was not to discover the truth, but to mislead 
the public.” Indeed! And why? Because, says Dr. P. B.— 

‘1. They attempted an impossibility—they resolved to prove a nega- 
tive.” But they resolved no such thing: they simply went to work to 
ascertain whether Mr. Stark had falsified, as the Presbytery affirmed 
that he had, in stating that a certain paper was wholly in Mr. Webster’s 
hand-writing, and that Mr. Webster had given it to him, in presence of 
Messrs. Campbell and Smart, as an unqualified retraction. And the 
witnesses testified, that a part of that paper was in Mr. Stavk’s own hand- 
writing, and a part of itin the hand-writing of one of the witnesses ; 
and moreover, that the paper was given to Mr. Stark with much reluc- 
tance, and that not as a “retraction,” but as a paper still under “ nego- 
tiation”’—Mr. Stark having pledged his sacred honor that he would 
make no use of it whatever. Was this, then, attempting an impossibility ? 
Was this a resolving to prove a negative ’—As the editor betrays gross 
ignorance on the subject of negative testimony, although he would have 
his readers believe that he is deeply versed in law, both civil and ec- 
clesiastical, we will quote for his benefit a single sentence from our Book 
of Discipline: “'Though he [the person libelled] can not prove a nega- 
tive, yet it may be possible to prove some fact or facts, plainly incon- 
sistent with those set forth in the libel.” (p. 47.) 
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“2 The Synod allowed one of the parties in the cause to be a wit- 
ness.” Messrs. Campbell and Smart were not “one of the parties in 
the cause,” any further than they were members of the court appealed 
from.. But in cases of appeal, the superior judicatory is fo gain all the 
information from the members of the mfertor judicatory, which may be 
deemed requisite; (See Presbyterian Book of Discipline, chap. vii. 
sec. 3;) and if such information be obtained under the solemnity of an 
oath, we should suppose it were all the better for the appellant. Here, 
again, the editor of the Magazine is made to betray great ignorance of 
the forms of judicial procedure. 

“3. The Synod took their testimony without having notified Mr. 
Stark—they had no right to do this——no testimony could be lawfully 
taken that was to affect the case, till Mr. Stark had been duly notified.’ 
Here, also, the editor betrays his ignorance. Was the Synod bound to 
notify Mr. Stark to come and attend to the issuing of his own appeal 1? 
He had sent up his appeal to them for their judgment, and had urged 
them, in an accompanying letter, to decide upon it in his absence. But 
this they found they could not intelligently do, without taking testi- 
mony on some matters of fact which were controverted between the 
parties. Whose fault wasit that Mr. Stark was not present? The 
Synod’s, to be sure, says the editor of the Magazine! But we appre- 
hend that sensible men will think differently, and will also praise rather 
than censure the Synod for doing in a just and intelligent manner what 
Mr. Stark would have had them do blind-folded. 

But these complaints against the Synod are all after-thoughts. It is 
but lately that they have sprung into existence. Even Mr. Stark’s 
friends in Synod made no objections to the taking of the testimony of 
Messrs. Campbell and Smart: And the Synod’s decision “not to sus- 
tain the appeal,” was made unanimously. But now, after three years’ 
hard thinking, two individuals, who have been cut off from the fellow- 
ship of the church, have discovered that the Synod ought to have de- 
cided the case without testimony, simply on Mr. Stark’s alle- 
gations. 

The editor of the Magazine next tries hard to convict the Synod of 
giving a wrong judgment, when it decided that “From the testimony of 
the Moderator [Mr. Smart] and Mr. Campbell, it has been proved to 
the satisfaction of Synod, that the paper which Mr. Stark alleges to 
have been a retraction of the charges made by Mr. Webster against 
him in a certain pamphlet, was never subscribed or assented to by 
Mr. Webster, in the form in which it is given in Mr. Stark’s rea- 
sons of appeal,” &c. 

If the editor’s assertions are to be taken as proof, then the Synod de- 
cided wrong. But those who know him will be very loath to place any 
reliance on his unsupported assertions, however strongly made. And 
much less will they be likely to put any faith in the statements of Mr. 
Stark in opposition to the testimony of respectable witnesses. We do 
not so much wonder, indeed, to find Mr. Stark, on the one hand trying 
to make the public believe that Mr. Webster wrote and assented to a 
paper which he has published with Mr. Webster’s signature, and on the 
other hand, endeavoring to wipe off the odium of violating his solemn 
pledge given on the reception of said paper, though it will be for ever 
out of his power to effect this, as the only disinterested persons present 
on the occasion have recorded their testimony against him: But we do 
wonder that Dr. P. Bullions’ subserviency to Mr. Stark should carry 
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him so far as to endorse all the interested statements of one, who, in 
times past, was wont to caution his friends “to beware of the Bullionses,”’* 
and that too in contradiction of the solemn oaths of men whose hones- 
ty and integrity he never had cause to suspect. Yet he says he is able 
to prove that the Synod’s decision founded on those oaths was wrong! 
And this he can prove by Mr. Stark! Or if he can not prove it by 
Mr. Stark, Mr. Stark can prove it by him! 

But after a great deal of blustering about what he can prove, when 
it comes to the pinch he abandons all his witnesses but one, whom he 
doubtless must consider as the principal one. And who is that one, 
does the reader imagine?’ Why, the editor of the Religious Monitor ! 
Yes, we are made to testify as follows: “The truth however, is, that 
Mr. Webster never denied, nor ‘affected to deny,’ nor wished to deny, 
or even ‘conceal,’ that the paper in question contained a_ full retrac- 
tion. This he has always admitted. (Rel. Monitor for February, p. 
391.) Is the mind of the reader prepared to be told, that this is only 
the part of a sentence ; and which is essentially modified and explain- 
ed by the unquoted part? We utterly deny the sentiment imputed to 
us. We have never given the testimony which has been thus fraudu- 
lently wrung from our words. ‘The scope of our remarks and the un- 
quoted part of the above sentence sufficicntly show our meaning. We 
were speaking of the “paper of retraction” in its patched up state, as 
containing interlineations made both by Mr.. Stark and the committee, 
and to which Mr. Webster had not assented. Now any person that has 
ever read that paper can not fail to see that it contains a full retraction. 
And to asilly remark of the Magazine in relation to Mr. Webster’s 
tearing up that paper, we replied: “ The truth, however, is, that Mr. 
Webster never denied, nor ‘ affected to deny,’ nor wished to deny, or 
even ‘conceal,’ that the paperin question contained a full retraction, 
(this he has always admitted,) sur he denies, and always has denied, 
that he gave the paper to Mr. Stark as his retraction, or in any other 
sense, than as a pauper still under negotiation.” 

After quoting but a part of this sentence, and making us speak an 
entirely different language from what we intended, and thus perverting 
the truth and wronging the innocent, Dr. P. Bullions, with unparallel- 
ed effrontery and unblushing insolence, applies to us the following maz- 
im, proverb and poetry:—‘It has been said by an old philosopher, 
‘that a liar has need of a good memory, lest he should let out the truth 
to his own confusion.’ ‘ The lip of truth,’ says Solomon, ‘shall be es- 
tablished for ever: but a lying tongue is but for a moment.’ (Prov. xii. 
19.) Truth is simple and consistent with itself. To use the words of 
the poet, 

’Twixt truth and error, there is this difference known, 
Error is fruitful, truth is only one.” 


More shameless trickery, more gross hypocrisy, and more real wick- 
edness can scarcely be imagined, than is to be found in this conduct of 
the editor. He mutilates our language, wilfully perverts our meaning, 
and then tells us that “a liar should have a good memory ;” and what 
is worse still, he profanes a text of scripture in order to wound us and 
cover over his own iniquity. Many a poor wretch is doomed to drag 
out years of suffering and infamy in a penitentiary for a less crime 





* This appeared in evidence before Presbytery on the trial of Mr. Webster. 
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against the laws of God and man. But perhaps it may be said, that 
owing to inaccurate punctuation the Dr. may not have been aware of the 
modification contained in tle unquoted part of the sentence. To this 
we reply, that afterwards in the same article, he twice quotes that iden- 
tical part of the sentence, when he found that it would suit his turn. 
His misquotation, therefore, and perversion, could be nothing else than 
wilful. 

Such, then, is the testimony, (a mutilated sentence from the Rel. 
Monitor!) which Dr. P. B. produces, after all his flourish of vain 
words, to convict the Synod of an error in judgment. He says this 
testimony “settles the question that the paper did contain a full retrac- 
tion, and that it was given to Mr. Stark.” Yes, he repeats it, that this 
testimony, (manufactured by misquotation and wilful perversion,) “ en- 
lirely sweeps away” the Synod’s declaration, that “not so much as a 
single vestige of it remains!!” 

But itis sickening to pursue the editor of the Magazine further in his 
attempts to cloud the decision, to misrepresent the motives and injure 
the character of a Synod, to which he had sworn subjection in the 
Lord. 

We would say, however, to prevent mistakes, that the Synod did not 
entirely overlook the abstract question involved in Mr. Stark’s resolu- 
tion. The abstract question was discussed on the floor of Synod. A 
summary of the reasoning which was then presented by the Presbytery 
may be found in Vol. XIII. of the Religious Monitor, in a letter ad- 
dressed to certain Memorialists, and in answer to their complaints re- 
specting this same decision of the Synod; and which has never been 
attempted to be answered till this day. A portion of which may be 
profitably republished in this place : 

‘“‘ Now, any grievance arising from the Synod’s refusal to sustain this 
appeal of Mr. Stark must seem remarkable enough. Had the Synod 
sustained the appeal, they would by that deed have sanctioned the cor- 
rectness of an abstract, universal proposition, which certainly admits of 
many exceptions—they would have sanctioned a principle in judicial 
procedure, which is expressly repudiated both by civil and ecclesiastical 
law—they would have affirmed a thing to be contrary to the discipline 
of the Associate Church, which is contrary to the discipline of no com- 
munity deserving the name of a Church. But, brethren, as you pro- 
fess to differ from others in judgment on this point, laying assertion aside, 
let us reason the case.—Is itindeed ‘contrary to the discipline of the As 
sociate Church to allow a person to prove what he had already declared 
to be unfounded ” Or in other words, is a confession of guilt an all 
cases to result in conviction without any further investigation? The 
rule which governs the practice of our civil courts in relation to con- 
fessions of guilt, is founded in common sense and cquity,—‘ Every spe- 
cies of confession, to be admissible must be free and voluntary. And 
in the case of a confession made before a magistrate or other person, if 
it appear that the defendant was induced to make it by any promise of 
favor, or by menaces, or under terror, it shall not be received in evi- 
dence against him.’ (2 Hale, 285. Archbold’s practice, 117.) ‘ How- 
ever slight the inducement may have been, a confession so obtained 
can not be received in evidence, on account of the uncertainty and doubt 
whether it was not made rather from a motive of fear or interest, than 
from a sense of guilt.’ (Chitty’s pleadings, p. 118.) These quotations 
from standard works on Law are sufficient to show what is the practice 
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of civil courts relative to confessions of guilt. You surely could not 
have been ignorant of this; and yet because the Synod did not sanc- 
tion a principle directly contradicted by such practice, you affect to be 
greatly aggrieved! Were any civil court to practice according to the 
rule you would have had the Synod to establish, it would subject itself 
to the scoru and contempt of all honest minds, and expose itself to an 
impeachment on the ground of imbecility or wilful disregard of the 
claims of right. You have doubtless read of the feelings of deep ab- 
horrence and reprobation that were excited in the breasts of all the pi- 
ous and intelligent in Scotland, when the Justiciary Court acted on the 
plan, on which you would have the ‘discipline of the Associate 
Church’ conducted. I refer to the case of James Mitchell, who was 
convicted and condemned to death by that unrighteous court, simply on 
the ground of a confession, he had formerly made, of an attempt to as- 
sassinate Sharp, the bishop of St. Andrews. When arraigned for trial, 
my author states, that ‘Sir George Lockhart argued in behalf of the 
prisoner, with great judgment and learning, to the admiration of the au- 
dience, showing, that no extra-judicial confession could be allowed in 
court, and that his confession was extorted from him by hopes and pro- 
mise of life.’ (See Crookshank’s History of the Church of Scotland.) 
But you may perhaps object to this appeal to the practice of civil 
courts respecting an ecclesiastical affair. I have indeed only appealed 
to such practice, because it is based on a common-sense principle; a 
principle, which I will now proceed to show you is also acted on in the 
matter of ecclesiastical discipline. In our Book of Discipline we have 
no express rule on the subject, but we have one laid down in Stewart’s 
Collections, a book which has always been regarded as of authority in 
our church courts. The rule to which I refer is the following—*“Pro- 
bation by confession, if judicial, is the strongest of all probation; but if 
men confess a crime, rather from weariness of, or aversion to life, than 
from conscience of guilt; or, if there appear any signs of distraction or 
madness, then such confessions ought not to be rested upon,” &c. (See 
Book iv. Tit. 3, sec. 5, also sec. 11.) What say you, brethren, to this 
rule? What now becomes of your grievance? Or is it a matter of 
grievance to you that the Synod did not repeal this long standing rule 
of the Church relative to confessions of guilt? Would you have had 
the Synod to establish in its place a rule admitting of no limitations or 
exceptions? for such was the nature of Mr. Stark’s resolution, the re- 
jection of which you lament as an awful grievance! But the rule pre- 
scribed to you in the above quotation, and which is embraced in the 
‘discipline of the Associate Church,” is carefully guarded, is strictly 
limited. It declares that a confession of guilt, in order to be received 
in evidence, must be judicial; that is, it must be made by the accused 
in the presence of the court, after his arraignment for trial; and not 
only so, it must also possess certain other attributes, as you will per- 
ceive by again turning your eye on the rule. 

“Thus far | have been considering Mr. Stark’s resolution in the ab- 
stract, and have clearly showa that the Synod would not have been 
justified in adopting it, which would have been the case had his appeal 
been sustained. Let us now consider it in the concrete, at least so far as 
it had a bearing on the case of Mr. Webster. And suppose for a mo- 
ment, that Mr. W. did make the confession which you impute to him; 
was not that confession alleged to have been made before the Presby- 
tery of Albany commenced their process against him? Consequently, 
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it was not a judicial confession. And besides, maw it not have been 
extorted under a promise of favor, or under menaces, or under terror, or 
from a motive of fear or interest, rather than from a sense of guilt, and 
therefore, inadmissible by ‘any well regulated court?’ And would 
you have the Synod to say, that a confession made under such circum- 
stances was a sufficient evidence of guilt, and that it would be a bhorri- 
ble outrage to investigate the case any further? But let it be remem- 
bered that Mr. Webster, when arraigned before the Presbytery for trial, 
utterly denied having made the extra-judicial confession imputed tu him, 
the truth of which denial has since been established by unimpeachable 
testimony. Where then was the error of the Presbytery? And where 
was the error of the Synod in approving of the procedure ot the Pres- 
bytery? Brethren, are you not too easily offended ? 

“IT have clearly shown that Mr. Stark’s resolution, when considered in 
respect of its merits, as an abstract propositioncan by no means stand 
the test, and yet, let me remark, that it was not rejected by Presbytery 
and Synod simply on that ground, but chiefly on the ground of its mis- 
application to a particular case. Even though it had contained a true 
proposition, from the wrong application that was attempted to be made 
of it, it behooved to be rejected. The thing had no business there. It 
was evidently presented with the intention to impede the course of jus- 
tice and to screen guilt; besides in the application that was made of it, 
it was based on the false assumption that Mr. Webster had confessed 
the truth of the charges, laid in the Presbytery’s libel against him. Ac- 
cordingly the Synod, as you will see from their proceedings in the case, 
without particularly affirming or denying the principle of the resolution, 
proceeded to satisfy itself from the examination of witnesses, whether 
the resolution did really apply to the case of Mr. Webster: and the 
judgment of the court was that it did not. And the reason why the 
Svnod decided the matter rather in its concrete than its abstract torm, 
was, because Mr. Stark’s ‘reasons of protest.’ and the Presbytery’s 
‘answers’ presented the subject particularly in that point of view.” 





Art. VI. <A Dislaimer. 


it has been a favorite theme in the Associate Presbyterian Magazine 
to charge the members of the Associate Presbyteries of Albany and 
Cambridge with a partnership—‘“a conjunct concern”—in Mr. Web- 
ster’s pamphlet. The charge has been often repeated without specify- 
ing the individuals intended, leaving the public to fix it on all the mem- 
bers of those Presbyteries, if they pleased. ‘This was an ungenerous 
measure, and done for effect, and not an evidence of the fact supposed. 
At length, however, in the 8th No. of the Magazine, and after Mr. 
Webster had fully exonerated all the members of those Presbyteries, 
the charge is repeated with specification of individuals, among whom I 
find | am included. An occasion is, therefore, now given for denial, 
and I think, justice to myself requires me to embrace it. With the 
merits, or demerits of that pamphlet, I have nothing to do at present; 
but I repel the charge of secretly assisting in a work, and leaving an- 
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other to bear the whole responsibility, and the odium that may be at- 
tached to it, whether justly or unjustly. ‘Though I believe all the 
members of these Presbyteries innocent of the charge, yet I speak 
only for myself.—I did not contribute to that pamphlet, directly or in- 
directly. This simple statement, I trust, is sufficient; and I hope the 
public will require stronger evidence than that which is advanced inthe 
Magazine to prove me guilty, viz: That because I was called by Mr. 
Webster to prove some of his statements, therefore I had assisted him in 
his pamphlet. According to this logic, a witness must always be con- 
sidered an accomplice, his citation a charge, and his testimony the proof 
against himself. This rule may be pleaded by culprits, for if once es- 
tablished, there is an end to testimony, and the transgressor may pro- 
ceed with impunity. But Mr. Webster never learned from me the 
facts which he called on me to prove; he was himself an eye and ear 
witness to at least the princpal part of them. And even had I commu- 
nicated them to him, it would require something more to prove that I 
was a partner in the publication. 
ABRAHAM ANDERSON, 





Art. VII. An injurious Report corrected by Rev. G. M. Hall. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Permit me, through your periodical, to correct a report, which has 
been extensively circulated, tending to the injury of the cause of truth 
as well as my individual character. Report says, that while | am pub- 
licly upholding the decisions of the Presbytery of Cambridge and of 
the Associate Synod, in relation to Dr. A. Bullions, Mr. Stalker and 
others, | am privately and secretly encouraging them in their pernicious 
courses. The design of this report seems, not merely to set me 
up to the world as acting a double part, but also to promote a cause 
which is based upon falsehood and mirepresentation. if the report af- 
fected no one but myself, 1 should be silent, well knowing that it mat- 
ters little what decision men may pass upon me; but when I reflect 
that it may injure the cause | have espoused, and influence the waver- 
ing, | conclude that it would be criminal to suffer it to pass unnoticed. 
It might be suflicient for me in this public manner, to declare that the 
report, as circulated here and in other parts of the church, is utterly 
false. ‘The origin of the report may be traced to some private letters, 
written by me some five or six years since, to a near friend of Dr. 
Buliions, in answer to a one-sided and partial history of the trials of 
Dr. Bullions in the Presbytery of Cambridge. In these letters I cen- 
sured the conduct of Presbytery very severely, which censure, a true 
history of the case showed me to be wholly gratuitous. 

When I first came to the North, I was reminded of these letters, by 
the individual to whom they were addressed. I replied, that circumstan- 
ces had changed—that my opinion had changed. ‘Though [ made this 
statement in the presence of several individuals, who still remember it, 
yet it was immediately reported, that I had said that my opinion was 
not changed in relation to the conduct of the Presbytery. When I 
heard the report, | went in company with a friend to its author, and en- 
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quired whether such a statement of our conversation had been given. 
I was informed that such a statement had been given. I then declared, 
that I had never uttered the statement imputed tome. The author not 
only refused to testify that I had made use of the expression, but ad- 
mitted that she must have been mistaken. Since that time, the report 
has obtained little or no credit in this part of the country. The same 
report has, however, been industriously circulated in the West, with 
another untruth, calculated to influence the minds of those who may 
hear it. But that which surprised me most was, the information, that 
it was sent there by one so famed for honesty—honest enough, I sup- 
pose, to be:ieve that he had sent it so far that I could not contradict it. 
I declare the report and the addition utterly false. 

Yours, 

GEORGE M. HALL. 
ArGyce, March 20, 1839. 





Art. VIII. Some Interrogatories put to A. R. 


Mr. Epiror, 

In your March No. of the Religious Monitor, I see in the 2d Arti- 
cle, another effort to save slavery trom the charge of being “ essentially 
oppressive and tyrannical.” Such attempts are not strange, coming 
from the mouths of Clay andCalhoun, men, whose names are “ written 
in the earth ;’ who walk by sight, and are quiet or alarmed, as the 
things of this world may go well or ill; and are strangers to that faith 
that views the union between God and the soul of such superior im- 
portance, that compared with it all social and political “ unions” are as 
nothing, and even to be disregarded, when they would interpose between 
the believer and hisGod. ut it is to me passing strange, to see aman 
battling for the right and duty in some cases to ‘‘enslave,” apparently 
under the banner of that Man who said, “that he that is greatest 
among you shal/ be your servant.” ‘That he may be preserved “ from 
sinking,” | offer for his consideration the following interrogatories :— 
Were not some of the Jewish laws exceptions to the general rules of 
the law of nature? If aye—Were not the rules regulating the servi- 
tude obtained from the heathen, like the law of usury, and the exter- 
mination of the nations of Canaan, founded on such exceptions? If 
aye—Did not these exceptions cease with that nation? If aye—Why 
refer to them to show that “tyranny and oppression” are not essential 
to slavery? Without special authority, would it not have been “es- 
sentially tyranny and oppression” for Joshua to have drenched his 
sword with the blood of the men, women and children of Canaan? 
Could we reason now from the case of Joshua, that it would not be 
“essentially tyrannical and oppressive,” if we were to enter Canada 
and commence an indiscriminate destruction of human life? What 
more authority have we for enslaving the Africans, under the judicial 
laws, than we would have from the same laws to exterminate the Ca- 
nadians ? 

What does the writer mesn in saying that slavery is not of God, and 
yet puts a case in which he says, thatit would be an act of mercy, &c. 
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to “enslave” a person? Can we “ enslave’ without slavery? Ifslavery 
be not of God, then it must be sin. If sin, is there any other correct 
“ remedy” than immediately ceasing to commit it? Wherein does such 
immediateism differ from abolition? Can we conceive of as great an 
evil as to be “ let alone” insin? Is not the right of personal liberty an 
absolute and inalienable right given us by our Creator, prescribed 
in the law of nature? Can slavery exist in any sense, without 
infringing on that right? Are not the violations of the law of 
nature ‘‘essentially tyrannical and oppressive?” But how hard is 
it to reason self-evident truths, the violation of which is seélf-evi- 
dently wrong? It requires the meekness of Moses to keep in tem- 
per arguing with those who are séi/ willing to “enslave” a human be- 
ing. If Jesus were on earth, would you in any case “enslave” him 7? 
If not, how dare you “enslave” his “image,” and perhaps a member of 
his mystical body? “He that toucheth you toucheth me.” Slavery, 
in all its ‘‘phases,” should be regarded as sin ; sin, in its conception and 
its growth; sin, in the relation which necessarily deprives the slave of 
of his personal liberty, and without which it can not exist, therefore, 
necessarily wrong. 


LOGAN. 





Art. IX. Family Government—By Dr. Humpurey. 
(Concluded from page 368.) 
HOW SHOULD IT BE ADMINISTERED ? 


This is one of the most important inquiries in the whole range of do- 
mestic education. Children must early be brought under absolute pa- 
rental authority, and must submit to all the rules and regulations of 
the family during the whole period of their minority, and even longer, 
if they choose to remain at home. The master of a family who, from 
any cause, fails to rule his own house, fails in one of the essential du- 
ties which he owes to God, and to the children whom God hath given 
him. Want of patience, want of wisdom, want of what is called a 
faculty, does not excuse him. “If any man lack wisdom, let him ask 
it of God, who giveth unto all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not.” 

But how is the great duty to be discharged? What are the means to 
be used—what the measures to be adopted and steadily pursued, for the 
attainment of the end? This isa branch of the subject, which I have 
merely glanced at. Ihave insisted, some will think too strenuously, 
perhaps, that the thing must be done—that children must be governed ; 
but I have not yet told how. PerhapsI shall fail to answer the ques- 
tion wisely, in the remarks which I am about to offer. They are my 
own thoughts, however, and they are not put forth hastilv, however far 
short I may fallin doing justice to the subject. 

My first remark is, that in the government of children, regard should 
always be had to their age, constitutional temperament, and such other 
diversities, as often exist in the same family. At first, you can not 
reason with the restive little creature in your arms at all. It is too 
young to understand any of your appeals to its conscience, or its heart ; 

ut not too young to show a bad temper; and therefore not tuo young 
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to be a subject of incipient discipline. Of course, it must be 
adapted to the infantile state and capacities of the child, or it will do 
no good, and may be positively injurious. There seems to be a kind of 
exquisite instinct imparted both to the mother and the child, for this very 
purpose. By this instinct, she conveys her meaning in tones, and looks, 
and smiles, and frowns, to her darling boy, long before it is capable of 
understanding a single word that she utters. “As in water face an- 
swereth to face,” so the heart of a mother to her babe; and inthis way 
she begins to mould its temper and habits to her wishes. It is needless 
to say, that as soon as reason dawns, you should appeal to it in the 
government of yourchildren, and avail yourself more and more of its 
aid, up to the full maturity of its development. Milk fer babes, and 
strong meat for those who are o:d enough to digest it. 

It will be strange. if, in studying the physical temperament and men- 
tal constitution of your children, you do not find some striking diversi- 
ties, which it will require all your wisdom to guide into safe channels, 
and keep under proper control. One child needs a great deal more 
curbing than another. One must be managed in this way and another 
in that. George yields at once; but Stephen holds out to the last. 
Julia is all docility and affection, while Anne is as wild as a young roe, 
and loves dearly to have her own way. Wavid is constitutionally se- 
date, and early learns to govern his temper, and to submit cheerfully to 

arental authority ; but William is all mercury—his feelings are like a 
= of percussion caps, and though he may be neither sullen nor obsti- 
nate, it is extremely difficult to keep him under proper subjection. 
Hence the necessity of discrimination, promptitude and steadiness, on 
the part of the parent. Many fail here. They will not take the trouble 
to study the characters of their children, and note down such differences 
as exist in almost every family; but manage them all very much alike, 
and then marvel exceedingly, that what works like a charm upon one, 
has no effect at all upon another. 

My next remark is, that affectionate persuasion, addressed to the 
understanding, the conscience and the heart, is the grand instrument to 
be employed in family government. Nobody has less confidence than I 
have, in the power of mere ‘moral suasion,’ to convert the soul to God. 
I should as soon expectit to raise the body of a dead man, as to change 
the heart of a living one. Jastrumenta/ly, it is of the highest import- 
ance, because God has appointed it; but efficiently, it is nothing. The 
excellency of the power is not of it, but of Him. But in the adminis- 
tration of domestic government, I lay great stress upon the use of ar- 
guments, to show the reasonableness of filial obedience, and of high 
moral suasion, to enforce the duty. A child of four years old is capa- 
ble of being reasoned with to much more effect, than is generally imag- 
ined. To be sure, it is the intellect of a child, and not of an adult, that 
you have to enlighten, and asa matter of course, you must come dowr 
to its level, both in thought and language. Were you to address it as 
you would ason of fifteen, your !abor would all be lost; but there is a 
way to approach it—there is language which it can understand—there 
are reasons which it can begin to see and feel. 

The minds of our children were made to be instructed in regard to 
tueir duty, and to be influenced by proper motives when clearly and 
properly presented. Our being clothed with patriarchal authority, does 
not authorize us to over-look this all-important susceptibility, and govern 
by mere will and force. So far from it, that I hold it tobe the duty of 
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every parent to explain the reasons of his requirements, as far and as 
fast as his children become capable of comprehending them. This 
should be his invariable rule from the early dawn of reason, up to its 
brightest youthful maturity. 1 know that where there is a large family, 
it requires a great deal of time and patience, much more than we know 
how to afford, to give areason for every thing; but though it may be 
very incovenient, at first, there will be a clear saving of time in the 
end. With few exceptions, children soon learn cheerfully to acquiesce 
in the better judgment of their parents, when the grounds of that judg- 
ment are briefly or more fully stated, as occasion may require. A child 
that has been sick, calls for a particular kind of food, and thinks it 
very hard to be denied. Let him be told the reason why it can not be 
given him. He has set his heart upon going out in a damp day, to see 
his little playmates. His mother is sure it would not be safe, and let 
her convince him if she can. He is unwilling to go to school, or to 
church. Reason the matter with him, and in this way try to overcome 
his reluctance, before you resort to more cogent arguments. Your 
son wants to go to play with certain other boys in the evening, and 
feels as if he could not be denied. You can not give your conscut, be- 
cause you are perfectly satisfied, that it would not be safe, either for 
his health, or his morals, and you might settle the question with a sim- 
ple and decided negative. But this would not be wise. He wants to 
know the reason, and how can you spend a few moments to better ad- 
vantage than trying to satisfy him ! 

‘Father,’ said a young man once, to a patriarch of the mountains, 
who is still living, (after being told that he must not go with half a 
dozen idle fellows, who had come to invite him,) ‘Father,’ why is it 
that you deny me those privileges which other parents grant so readily 
to their sons of my own age!’ ‘ David,’ said the father, after lifting 
up his head and leaning upon the top of his hoe handle, ‘I have lived 
much longer in the world than you have, and I see dangers, which you 
little suspect. ‘These young men are in a bad way. Such habits of 
idleness, and this going about to frolics and horse races will ruia them. 
You will see, if you live, that some of them will get into the State’s 
Prison by and by, and itis well if they do not come to the gallows. 
These are my reasons for wishing you to have nothing to do with 
them.’ David was satisfied. Years rolled away. Those young men 
soon spent their patrimony and fell into dissipated habits. From step 
to step, they went on, till the prediction of the patriarch was literally 
fulfilled. ‘I'wo or three of them were sent to the State’s Prison, and 
one, at least, was hanged. 

While I strenuously insist on the duty of giving reasons in the ad- 
ministration of family government, I am aware there may be cases, in 
which from prudential motives they should be withheld, at least for a 
time. Your little son may wish to associate with the vicious children 
of his own age, in the next house; and while you can not allow it, it 
may not be expedient to tell him why. So it is more than possible that 
when the hearts of our children are greatly set upon any indulgence, 
they will not be convinced by any arguments which we can use, to dis- 
suade them, In such cases, if our reasons are good, the fault is with 
them; and at any rate, we are to be the judges in the last resort, and 
not they. If I can not convince my child, that the gratification of his 
desires would be injurious, or wrong, when Il am sure it would, I must 


jnlerpose my authority to restrain him. This I take to be the true 
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ground, and the true distinction. But if parents were universally to 
make it a fixed principle, to ‘show cause,’ where it can be done, in the 
exercise of the authority with which God has clothed them, it would 
be communicating a vast amount of instruction to their children, on a 
thousand practical questions of the greatest moment, and would 
go very far towards securing the most prompt and cheerful obe- 
dience. 

Before dismissing this topic, let me add, that there is a great advan- 
tage in administering family government, by the expression of our 
wishes, rather than by positive commands. The most obedient and af- 
fectionate children are those that have been accustomed from their cra- 
dle, to regard every wish of their mother, as a law of love, and rather 
to anticipate her desires, than to wait for any less gentle demonstration 
of her authority. Those who commonly talk low, and say, ‘I hope 
you will not do this,’ or ‘I shall be very happy in seeing you do that,’ 
are the most likely to rule their household well, provided they contrive 
to make it distinctly understood, that every wish they express has all 
the force of law, and must be so regarded. 

Equally important is it, that their parents should enlist the consciences 
of their children, to secure a ready and cheerful obedience. Indeed, 
till you reach the conscience, you have done but little to bind your child 
to his duty. He must be made not only tosee reasons, but to feel the 
force of moral obligation. ‘ You must do this because it is right, and 
you must not do that, because itis wrong.’ Such appeals, when solemn- 
ly and affectionately presented, are calculated to make a deep impres- 
sion on the young mind. Conscience responds to them, and when pro- 
perly enlightened, soon establishes her empire in the bosom of the child, 
so that he can not be obedient without a feeling of self-condemnation, 
which will act as a more powerful restraint, than the most positive re- 
quirements and prohibitions. Command your child, and if he sees 
you are in earnest, he will probably obey you. Show him the reasons 
of the command, and he will yield more cheerfully. Appeal to his con- 
science, get that enlisted on your side, and you have a hold upon him 
which you never had before. You have gained an auxiliary, that 
will sometimes help you even when you are asleep yourself, and will 
often be more efficient when you are absent, than when you are 
present. 

Having once gained the conscience of your child, his heart will yield 
almost as a matter of course; and this is incomparably the sweetest 
control, that a parent can ever establish in his family. Let him reign 
in the hearts of his children, that is, let their obedience be prompted by 
filial affection, and what can he wish for more’? This is the law of 
love, which is paramount to every other law, and without which, family 
government must be essentially defective. With it, the fire-side is the 
dearest spot on earth. There is no constraint like that of love. It is 
the great law by which the holy family of heaven is sweetly gov- 
erned. 


PUNISHMENT. 


There is a great deal of fine, hot-press poetry to be found ‘now-a- 
days,’ in booksellers’ windows and ladies’ parlors, about the angelic 
sweetness of infancy; the bewitching prattle and innocence of child- 
hood; the ever-gushing purity of maternal love, and the lamb-like gam- 
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bols of cherubic and sylph-like forms, dearer to every parent’s heart, 
than life itself. All this is exceedingly charming, and very well too, 
if we understand it right, and make proper distinctions. We have seen 
it and felt it all, a thousand times, in the nursery. A father, once, 
speaking to his friend of the remarkable forwardnes of his first child, 
and expressing a strong presentiment that it would soon be taken away 
on that account—‘ Cheer up, brother,’ was the prompt and comforting 
reply, ‘I have had eight just such children, and they are all living still.’ 
So when the poet has selected his favorite little cherub, and sung his 
sweetest lullaby over its cradle, or his tenderest requiem over its grave, 
every mother can say, ‘I have seen one at least, quite as lovely as 
this.’ And in sober prose, there certainly are a thousand bewitching 
smiles and innocent endearments, in the nursery, and in the dimpled 
and lisping fire-side circle, to which none of all the Nine can ever do 
justice. A parentof the humblest pretensions can both see and feel 
more than any poet, however gifted, can express. 

But let us always, when we speak or write on this theme, carefully 
distinguish between the social affections, and the state of the heart in 
the sight of a holy God; so as not to leave the impression, that there is 
any thing in all this infantile and juvenile loveliness, to set aside the 
teachings of Scripture in regard to native depravity. When we read 
of the spotless innocence of childhood, we ought to understand it, as 
simply expressing those sweet and endearing qualities, which may co- 
exist with a little heart, that at the same time inherits the corruption of 
our fallen nature. There isa great deal of the finest poetry in the 
Bible ; but not one word, as far as I remember, about the spotlessness 
of our children’s hearts. ‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me. The Lord looked down from heaven upon 
the children of men, to see if there were any that did understand and 
seck God. ‘They are all gone aside, they are altogether become filthy, 
there is none that doeth good ; no, not one. The wicked are estranged 
from the womb. ‘They go astray as soon as they are born, speaking 
lies.’ This is Bible poetry ; and the reason of my introducing the sub- 
ject of early depravity here is, that I conceive the great laxness of family 
government, which characterizes the present age, may be traced very 
often to erroneous views on this very point. How can a parent who 
believes that his children are as innocent as lambs; that they have no 
bad passions, and are naturally no more inclined to do wrong than 
right; how can such a parent find it in his heart, or his conscience, to 
punish them, even when all other measures fail to secure their obedi- 
ence, and when every body else sees the ruinous effects of his mistaken 
lenity ? The natural consequence of such feelings is, that if the dear 
little creatures can neither be coaxed nor persuaded to honor and obey 
their parents, they have their own heads, till they become too big and 
too wilful to be controlled, either by father or mother, 

But whether it be from this, or from some other cause, the opinion 
seems to be gaining ground, in some respectable and influential quarters, 
that punishments are rarely if ever necessary, in family government. 
It is said, that if parents would begin early, and cultivate the social af- 
tections of their children, and enlighten their understandings, and bring 
the whole force of moral influence to bear upon their consciences and 
their hearts, there would be no need of resorting to punishments of any 
kind, to establish and maintain domestic authority. Some may tell us, 
perhaps, that they speak from theirewn happy experience on this sub- 
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ject, and that they are ready to submit the result to the candid judg- 
ment of those who are best acquainted with them and their chil- 
dren. 

Now I have admitted in my last paper, nay, I have insisted earnestly, 
that parents ought, in the government of their families, to put and keep 
in requisition, all the moral influence they can command: to rule, as far 
as possible, by argument, by love, and by the most solemn appeals to the 
conscience. Some, no doubt, and I am afraid the majority of heads of 
families, are exceedingly deficient in all these particulars, and are con- 
sequently obliged to resort to punishments, in a great many cases, where 
they might have saved themselves from the painful necessity. I am 
willing to admit, also, thatin here and there an instance, the spirit of 
the child may be so gentle, or the tact and skill of the parent so admira- 
ble, as to preclude the need of any thing more severe than a word, or 
even a look of disapprobation. Such cases, however, are extremely 
rare. This gentle natural temperament pervades but very few families ; 
and but few parents are so highly gifted. What we want and must 
have is, a system for the mass of the people ; and the true question is, 
not whether one family in a hundred can be brought up without penal- 
ties of any sort, but whether, as a general rule, they are or are not ne- 
cessary. If punishments are not necessary for the maintenance of do- 
mestic authority, then here is a remarkable exception to every govern- 
ment in the world, whether human or divine. 

Disloyalty is, to use the mildest phrase, the common infirmity of our 
fallen nature; and to meet the case, every other government is adminis- 
tered by rewards and penalties. It is found by experience, that what- 
ever may be the case with children, older people can not be governed 
without laws; and where there are laws, there must be penalties an 
nexed; and when the laws are broken, the penalties must be inflicted, 
Indeed, a law, without penal sanctions, is a misnomer. Itis no law at 
all, but mere advice; and if, when a law is violated, the penalties are 
not inflicted, it soon falls into contempt. On this point, I need only re- 
quest the reader to open the first statute book that happens to fall in his 
way, and glance his eye over the first half a dozen pages. Nay, he 
need not give himself that trouble. Let him only consider what would 
be the state of the community in which he lives, or of any other civil 
co:amunity which he ever heard of, if there were no laws against theft, 
fraud, assault and battery, and the like; or if no penalties were annex- 
ed to the violation of those laws; orif such penalties, when annexed, 
were not to be executed. Couid you restrain the bad and protect the 
good, by argument and moral suasion merely ! 
answer the question for himself. 

And how is it in the administration of the Divine government? It 
is impossible to look into the Scriptures, without perceiving that it is 
pre-eminently a government of rewards and punishments. Every law 
of God hasits sanctions; and throughout the Bible, the strongest ap- 
peals are made to the fears of mankind, as well as to their hopes, their 
understandings and their consciences. ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.’ ‘ And it shall come to pass,’ said Moses to the nation of Israel, 
‘if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to ob- 
serve and todo all his commandments and his statutes, which I com- 
mand thee this day, that all these curses shall come upon thee and over- 
take thee. Cursed shalt thou be in the city, and cursed shalt thou be 
in the field. Cursed shall be thy basket and thy store ;’ and so on, 


I leave every one to 
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waxing more ard more terrible, through the whole 28th chapter of 
Deuteronomy. Itis true, that ‘ punishment is God’s strange work ;’ but 
is equally true that he has never governed the world a day, since the 
failof Adam, without it. The historical books of the Bible are al- 
most one unbroken record of man’s disloyalty and of God's threaten- 
ings and punishments. ‘And itis worthy of special remark, that he 
chastises his friends as well as his enemies, when they forget their pro- 
per allegiance.’ ‘If his children forsake my law, and walk not-in my 
commandments, then wiil I visit their transgression with the rod, and 
their iniquity with stripes. Nevertheless, my loving kindness 
will I not utterly take from him, nor suffer my faithfulness to fail.’ 
I say again, therefore, that if family government can be maintained 
without penal sanctions, it is an anomaly in human legislation; and in 
divine legislation, too, so far, at least, as this world is concerned. But 
is there any such delightful anomaly, save in theory and imagination ? 
Aside from the experience of thousands of years, who could soberly 
believe that the very same fallen and depraved beings, who require so 
many volumes of penal statutes to govern them after they come of age, 
can be controlled by a mere reason and moral suasion, during the first 
third part of their lives? And then, when we come to consult the great 
arbiter, experience, in regard to this matter, I venture to say, that no 
hundred, or even ten families, taken at random, in any community, 
were ever kept in proper subjection, without the aid of rewards and 
punishments. Let the very few favored parents, (if there are such, ) 
whocan govern their household without penalties, or who can make their 
penalties effectual without ever inflicting them, be thankful to God, who 
has given them so rare a faculty and such docile children; and let every 
parent do all he can, by patient instruction, by familiar and affectionate 
reasoning, by serious expostulation and by solemn appeals to the hearts 
and consciences of his children; but let no one say, when all those fail, 
‘lcan domore. I have exhausted my abilities and used up my influ- 
ence. If the overflowings of parental love and solicitude ; if line upon 
line and precept upon precept; if the pleadings of natural affection, 
and if the sanctions of religion—if ail these prove ineffectual, I stand 
acquitted to my own conscience and to God. | can not resort to 
stripes. Every feeling of my heart revolts at it, and it would do no 
good, if I should? Let no parent take ground like this, and ‘lay the 
flattering unction to his soul,’ that he is prepared to meet a ruined and 
reprobate son at the judgment, till he can prove from the Bible that 
when all other means fail, there is nothing more for him to do. 





Art. X. Slavery and Literature. 


The London Eclectic Review of February, 1839, contains a long 
article upon American Periodical Literature. That part of it which 
adverts to the discussions on slavery, I lave transcribed as a specimen 
of the transatlantic criticisms upon that important topic.—£mancipator. 

“Slavery in America involves one characteristic which inconceiva- 
bly augments its hideous enormity, and renders its criminality most 
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heinous. The foundation and strong-hold of man-stealing are in the 
churches! Whatever may have been its unutterable wickedness in the 
the West-Indian islands, there it never was baptized with the Redeem- 
er’s hallowed name, and its corruptions were not concealed in the garb 
of religion. ‘That acme of the piratical turpitude was reserved for 
the professed disciples of Jesus in America, who aver that all men are 
born free and equal, and possessed of certain inalienable rights, of which 
by no compact can they divest themselves or their posterity, 

‘“ Now it was naturally supposed, that Christian Spectators and Re- 
views ; Biblical Repositories and Repertories, and Theological Reviews 
and Magazines, as soon as a question of vital importance to * practical 
piety and christian morals’ had become the startling topic of discussion, 
would have girded on the evangelical armour, and under the standard 
which has been lifted up by the spirit of the Lord, would have encoun- 
tered that ruthless foe of human rights and human weal, as well as of 
the kingdom of God, and would have maintained the holy war until 
victory had been attained by the death of the monster. We should 
have argued that the descendants of the Puritan pilgrims, as soon as au 
opportunity was presented to assert * the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free,’ as responsible creatures at the tribunal of Jehovah, 
would have rushed to the van of Freedom’s embattled hosts, and there 
have withstood the ‘wiles of the devil,’ with a moral courage undaunt- 
ed, and a perseverance steadfast and enduring. 

“ Alas! some men endeavor to serve both God and Mammon. This 
has been the case with several of those periodicals; and the friends 
of the oppressed, with the enemies of slavery, have been in conse- 
quence, reviled with a coarseness and virulence as contrary to decorum 
as it is inimical to the gospel of Christ. 

“Nocharacteristic of modern times is more melancholy to the Chris- 
tian Spectator, than that pusiilanimous abandonment of the holy princi- 
ples and supremacy of revelation, of which many of the American pe- 
riodicals have on this point, been guilty. There are twocircumstances 
characterizing the traffic of America in the bodies and souls of men, 
which render their system even more odious than the infumous Af- 
rican slave trade. 

“The kidnapping in Guinea and Congo was directed against strangers, 
whom color, language and conformation, excited not the smallest human 
sympathy in the pirates who infested those shores. Reckless of all 
consequences, and without the fear of God, their avowed object was 
wealth, by any means through which it could be obtained. But Ameri- 
can citizens make a regular business of rearing slaves! They violate 
the laws of God and man, to increase human beings with whom to traffic ; 
and sell their own children and grand-children with no more solicitude, 
and often with greater satisfaction, than any other of their ‘ Free BoRN 
AMERICAN SLAVES ! 

“Ministers of the gospel, church officers, and professing Christians of all 
the principal denominations, buy, sell, nurture, scourge, and drive slaves, 
their fellow disciples in name, members of the same church, without remorse 
and with impunity; and as has been proved in numberless instances, 
they literally fulfil the prophet’s declaration: Their possessors do feed, 
but slay the flock, and ‘hold themselves not guilty, and they who 
sell them say—blessed be the Lord for | am rich, and their own shep- 
herds pity them not.’ (Zec. xi. 4, 5.) , 

In addition to the great iniquity, the American slave-holding profes- 
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sors of religion are now sedulously and constantly employed in distort- 
ing the holy scriptures into a justification of slavery; and they aver 
that ‘the relations of slavery in any form arc not legitimate subjects of 
inquiry and discipline for the church.’ Now when we consider that 
slavery abrogates the marriage covenant, and with it all domestic rela- 
tionships; thatit prohibits instruction to the colored people, bond and 
free, excluding them from the Sabbath School, and shutting them out 
from all practical purposes, from the illumination, and sanctity, and 
heavenly sympathies of ‘the gospel of the grace of God;’ it might 
have been anticipated that the recognized expounders of scriptural truth 
in those states where slavery is unknown, would have put forth their 
energies in oue omnipotent struggle against a system whose impiety to- 
wards God is only equalled by its cruelty to man. 

** Instead, however, of this, the Christian Spectator palliates the wick- 
edness, extenuates the crime, justifies the slave-holders, and denounces 
the opponents of slave-holding christianity. The Biblical Repertory 
devotes all the erudition and talent which the Princeton College and 
Theological Seminary embody, to demonstrate that American slavery 
is not anti-evangelical in theory, or practically inconsistent with reli- 
gion, or incompatible with an avowed submission to the laws of Christ— 
and of course, that slavery is conformable to the Lord’s rule of recip- 
rocal equity. 

“The Literary and Theological Review unites with the others, and su- 
peradds unmeasured invective and vituperation—proceeding even to 
menace the anti-slavery ministers and churches with public displeasure. 

** The Biblical Repository and Christian Review has not exactly par- 
ticipated in these obnoxious measures, but they have sung the lullaby of 
neutrality, which has been equally pernicious as open war. Their si- 
lence has been disgraceful to their conductors, and acurse to their coun- 
try. If there be any one case in which that divine aphorism, ‘ He that 
is not for me is against me,’ holds true, it is surely that of slavery, as 
it exists and is commended on the republican soil of America. 

“The Methodist Magazine has gone far beyond most of its contem- 
poraries, and has developed a spirit of censure and denunciation in re- 
ferences to the advocates of abolition, which has completely propitiated 
the merchants in ‘slaves and the souls of men.’ 

“The wretched subserviency of the religious press, as is proved by 
the last number of these miscellanies which we have seen, and especial- 
ly by the Baltimore Magazine, edited by Mr. Breckinridge, who two 
years ao edified the British churches with his exemplary courteousness 
and modesty ! is not amended, but has recently developed characteris- 
tics more objectionable than in anterior years,” 
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A friend has just put into our hands the February No. of the above 
periodica!. From an article in it headed, “ Charge of Slander Refuted,” 
it appears, that the editor in his No. for August had taken some notice 
of a charge which we had formerly brought against him, of reiterating 
an “oft-repeated slander” against the Associate Church. Although we 
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have sent the Monitor regularly to the editor, we have not received a 
single number of his periodical for a whole year. We spoke to his 
agent here, respecting this, a few weeks since, but still no ‘ Reformed 
Presbyterian” has come to us according to engagement. Hence the pro- 
i which the editor says he made last August might as well not have 

een made, so far as we are concerned: And perhaps not a half dozen 
of persons connected with the Associate Church ever heard of such a 
proposal. 

The proposal was this, that if we or any of our Secession brethren 
would furnish a statement of what we believed on the subject of Christ’s 
Mediatory dominion, it should be published in the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian. This was very kindin Mr. Roney. But would it not have an- 
swered as well, to publish what we declare on this subject in our Subor- 
dinate Standards ; e. g. the Answers to the Question, How doth Christ 
execute the office of a king, in both the Larger and Shorter Catechisms ? 
or even to publish the brief and distinct statement of the Associate Sy- 
nod on this subject in a Letter addressed to the Reformed Presbyterian 
Synod, June, 1830? In this Letter our Synod says : 

“« We assert, in the plainest terms, that the mediatory kingdom of Christ extends to ail persons 
and things. But we distinguish between his essential and mediatory kingdom. As God 
over all and blessed for ever, the right to govern the world essentially, belongs to him, and he 
can no more cease to be the Supreme Ruler than cease to be the Most High God. And to deny 
this, is, we think, to detract from the glory of his divinity. But while we maintain for the honor 
of his Godhead, that his essential administration can neither be transferred nor laid aside fora sin- 
gle moment, we also assert thet our Lord Jesus Christ has a dominion over ail things as Medi- 
ator. Eph. i. 17-22.” 

But notwithstanding of this plain and explicit declaration, the editor 
of the Reformed Presbyterian makes an attempt to prove, that we con- 
fine the Mediator’s authority to the church, according to what is stated in 
Reformation Principles Exhibited, and which we have pronounced a 
slander. However, his proofs, which he has adduced in refutation of 
this charge «f slander, do most unequivocally snbstantiate it, as they ex- 
pressly show that Seceders do not, and never did maintain that Christ’s 
mediatorial authority was confined to the church. But we have not time 
nor room at present for any lengthened discussion of this matter. Only 
we would say, that although Seceders believe in Christ’s mediatorial 
headship over the nations, yea, over all things, yet it is very probable, 
that none of them believe in it, in the same sense in which Mr. Roney 
does. For if we understand him, he makes the Mediator to be head of 
the Chinese Empire, in the same sense in which he is head of the 
Church, “ which is his body.” 

In this connection we may also state, that a communication has just 
been handed to us, subscribed, Verztas et Pax, whose object it is to con- 
vict us of a mistake in having said in our April No., that the Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod had retused to correct certain misstatements of 
which the Associate Synod had made complaint, and also, that the dis- 
claimer of the latter Synod had not been deemed sufficient. 

Our Synod first made this disclaimer in a letter addressed to the Re- 
formed Synod, June 1826, giving at the same time a brief statement of 
our principles on the several points of our profession, which had been 
misrepresented. In reply to that letter the Reformed Synod did indeed 
say, as quoted by Veritas et Pax, that they would * gladly correct any 
misapprehensions into which they had fallen,” &c. ‘This, however, was 
not done. Our Synod again sent them another letter containing a fur- 
ther statement and illustration of our views on the points in dispute. 
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Still the correction was not made. After this another letter was sent 
repeating in brief and distinct statements what we believed, and what we 
did not believe, in relation to the matters in controversy. But still the 
correction was not made. At length, after six years from the receipt of 
our first disclaimer, and in reply to a long letter, the Reformed Synod 
sent us the following Resolution, which is also cited by Veritas et Pax: 

“* Resolved, that the committee of foreign correspondence be directed to inform the Associate 
Synod, that if furnished with a brief and distinct statement of the views entertained by Sece- 
ders, on the points in question, such statement shall be embodied in the next edition of our Nar- 
rative. 

It now seems that Reformed Presbyterians consider themselves justifi- 
able in continuing to embody in their Narrative misrepresertations of the 
principles of Seceders, at least until the misrepresented party, notwith- 
standing all the disclaimers and assertory statements they have already 
made, shall give to their accusers another “ brief and distinct statement 
of their views on the points in question.”” Whether justice, then, will ever 
be done us by our Reformed brethren, is made to depend on several con- 
tingencies ;—will our Synod ever make the proposed statement? if so, 
will the Reformed brethren consider it sufficiently brief and distinct ? 
and if so, will there ever be another edition of their Narrative, in which 
to embody it? But enough at present. We may afterwards canvass 
these matters more fully. 

Let our readers judge then how much we were mistaken in saying, 
‘*such correction, however, was refused to be made. The disclaimer of 
the Associate Synod was not deemed sufficient.” Nothing but want of 
room prevents us from giving Veritas et Pax entire. 


Art. XII. Transfer of the Religious Monitor. 


With the present number our connection with the Religious Monitor 
ceases. When Mr. Webster transferred to us his interest in the Monitor, 
Nov. 1835, he reserved to himself the privilege of resuming it at the end 
of the present volume, if he should see proper so todo. This privilege 
he chooses to exercise. We accordingly re-assign to him the Monitor 
with all its dues. The next No. will be published at Philadelphia. For 
further particulars we refer the reader to the Advertisement on the cover. 
There are two or three communications on hand, which will be trans- 
mitted to Mr. Webster. In parting with our patrons, we trust we shall 
not cease to commend them to God and the word of his grace. We 
thank them kindly for the patronage they have bestowed on us, and for 
their evident disposition to overlook the defects of the Monitor while un- 
der our contro]. And in now parting with them, it is matter of consolation 
to us, to think that they may have received some spiritual benefit from 
our labors. 
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